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SUMMARY 


The Jimmy Carter National Historic 
Site and Preservation District was 
established by Congress in 1987 by 
Public Law 100-206. The historic site 
consists of Plains High School, Plains 
railroad depot, Jimmy Carter's boyhood 
home, the Carter compound (home, 
adjacent lot. and Secret Service 
headquarters), and 100 feet of scenic 
easements along both sides of Old 
Plains Highway (U.S. 280) west of 
Plains. The preservation district 
basically consists of a historic district 
and 650 acres of various agricultural 
lands. The park — comprised of the site 
and district — is in and around the 
incorporated city of Plains, Georgia. 


As required by P.L. 100-206, the 
National Park Service is preparing a 
general management plan to guide 
administration and development of the 
park. This plan will provide guidance 
for NPS managers on how to protect the 
park's natural and cultural resources 
while providing opportunities for 
visitors to understand, enjoy, and 
appreciate the stories the park was 
established to tell — the growth and 
development of two people in a small 
southern town who became 
international figures. 


Four alternatives are presented for 
consideration. The major differences 
between the alternatives are somewhat 
subtle in that they are based upon 
visitor experience and the kind and 
amount of interpretation and not upon 
site development. Under alternative 1 
the boyhood home would not be opened 
to the public; other key sites/ 
structures would have interpretive 
exhibits. Under alternatives 2, 3, and 4, 
key sites/structures would be 
interpreted by park rangers and 


iii 


volunteers as integral parts of visitor 
understanding of the Carters and their 
Stories. 


Alternative 1 represents the status quo 
at the park, with only minor changes. 
Visitors would see the key structures 
and artifacts associated with the lives 
and careers of the Carters. They would 
learn the basic story of their personal 
lives, the campaigns and presidency, 
and the history of Plains through basic 
interpretive media. Minimal interpretive 
staff would be available for visitor 
services. This alternative represents a 
continuation of existing trends. 


Alternative 2 proposes a more 
traditional approach to visitor 
experience and interpretation. Visitors 
could spend three to four hours in the 
park. Their experiences would be 
oriented to personal services, which 
means that interpreters would be 
available at the various sites of interest 
to tell visitors the stories of the Carters 
and their contemporaries. Visitors 
would walk through the key structures 
and see artifacts associated with the 
Carters. They would learn the basic 
story of their personal lives, political 
campaigns, Jimmy Carter's presidency, 
and the history of Plains through 
guided tours and talks as well as 
exhibits. 


Under alternative 3 visitors would get 
the full story of the community and its 
residents, including a former president, 
through interpretive media, including 
oral histories and videotapes of the 
Carters and their contemporaries. The 
structures, artifacts, and stories of 
Jimmy and Rosalynn Carter, their 
family and friends, the political 
campaigns, the Carter presidency and 








SUMMARY 


post-presidency, and the people and 
environment of Plains would be 
interpreted. The entire community of 
Plains, which would provide the setiing 
for these exciting and dynamic stories 
of Jimmy and Rosalyn Carters’ lives 
and careers, would become "the park." 
Visitors could spend several hours 
learning the history of Plains, hearing 
the stories, seeing the sites, and getting 
the full flavor of a typical, small, rural 
southern Georgia town that produced a 
president of the United States. 


Through public meetings and reviews of 
preliminary alternatives, it seemed that 
people preferred elements of alternative 
3 combined with the personal service 
components of alternative 2. Alternative 
4, the Park Service's preferred 
alternative, combines the favored 
aspects of alternatives 2 and 3. 


The environmental effects of 
implementing these alternatives are 
addressed in the environmental 
assessment. None of the alternatives 
would affect threatened or endangered 
species, wetlands, or floodplains. Only 
minimal negative effects on wildlife, air 
quality, and visual quality would occur 
under any of the alternatives. The most 
significant effects on cultural resources 
under alternative 1 would be 
rehabilitating the high school for visitor 
and administrative use and providing 
parking areas and access for 





visitors with disabilities. There would 
be some increased annual sales 
benefits and tax revenues, as well as an 
estimated 22 new jobs. Less than 2 
acres of soil, less than 1 acre of prime 
farmland, and about 1.75 acres of 
vegetation would be affected under 
alternative 1. 


Because they would both be open to 
the public, the boyhood home and the 
depot would be affected under 
alternative 2. Effects on the high school 
would be much the same as in 
alternative 1. In addition to the Carter 
home, the Secret Service headquarters 
would be open to the public and a tour 
van shuttle system would be recom- 
mended. There would be increases in 
annual sales benefits and tax revenues 
in comparison to alternative 1, and an 
estimated 37 new jobs would be 
created. Less than 3 acres of soil, 1 
acre of prime farmland, and about 2.5 
acres of vegetation would be negatively 
affected under alternative 2. 


Effects on cultural resources under 
alternatives 3 and 4 would be much the 
same as described in alternative 2; 
however, with the funding, grants, and 
technical assistance available, the 
historic scene and cultural resources 
would probably be better protected. 
Effects on natural resources under 
alternatives 3 and 4 would be the same 
as those found under alternative 2. 
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A VISION FOR 
JIMMY CARTER NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
AND PRESERVATION DISTRICT 


The rise of James Earl Carter, Jr., to 
the office of president of the United 
States exemplifies an American ideal: 
through hard work and adherence to 
principles, the presidency of this nation 
is open to all. President and Mrs. 
Carter have lived and are living their 
lives according to a philosophy of 
stewardship, compassion, integrity, and 
courage. This philosophy has its basis 
in the roots of the culture in which the 
Carters grew up. The effects of this 
philosophy are still being felt, not only 
across the United States but around 
the world as well. 


President and Mrs. Carter were born 
and raised in the little town of Plains in 
southwestern Georgia. Except for time 
in college, the Navy, the Georgia 
governor's mansion, and the White 
House, they have continued to make 
their home in Plains. A smad 
agricultural community of over 700 
people, Plains and its environs remain 
to this day much as they existed during 
President and Mrs. Carter's formative 
years. It is a town where family, school, 
and church strongly influence the daily 
lives of its citizens. 


Both President and Mrs. Carter came 
from strict, hardworking, loving 
families. They were educated by caring 
disciplinarians and have always been 
active participants in their church. 
Christian teachings have influenced 
their lives greatly, and the Carters 
continue to apply these teachings in 
their daily interactions with the local 
community, the nation, and the world. 





In many ways, 
Plains, Georgia, 
epitomizes a 
small rural 
southern town. 
For many 
visitors, strolling 
down its main 
street, driving 
through its 
Jimmy and RosalynnCarter residential areas 
or surrounding 
rural countryside, stepping into one of 
its church sanctuaries, or sitting in the 
high school auditorium brings back 
memories of childhood. This ordinary 
American community produced a son 
and daughter whose lives have been 
both extraordinary and exemplary. 


Preservation and interpretation of the 
historic resources and their 
surrounding environs, as specified in 
the legislation will help visitors 
understand and appreciate the story of 
Jimmy and Rosalynn Carter. More 
intangible but nonetheless critical are 
the interrelationships of the people of 
Plains with the Carters. Here are the 
dynamic elements that molded the 
Carters’ personalities and enabled them 
to reach their goals. 


Presenting this story is the challenge 
for planning the future of the Jimmy 
Carter National Historic Site and 
Preservation District. 








INTRODUCTION 


The story of a young man and young 
woman growing to adulthood in a 
rapidly changing world and their 
successes in meeting those changes is 
a story that will be told at the Jimmy 
Carter National Historic Site and 
Preservation District (see Vicinity map). 
This story is about the importance of 
both the nuclear and extended family 
and eloquently illustrates an indi- 
vidual’s and a community's attempts to 
address long-standing questions of race 
and religion. The story underscores the 
difference between average educational 
opportunities and what can happen 
when teachers care to take extraordi- 
nary steps in instructing their charges. 
It is a story of modern partnerships in 
marriage. Finally, it is a story of both 
successes and setbacks and the ability 
of a man and his faznily to meet both 
with diguity and courage and to forge 
from both positive truths that they 
willingly share with their immediate 
community and their larger world 
family. 


The intertwined histories of Jimmy and 
Rosalynn Carter and Plains, Georgia, 
represent the experiences of individuals 
and a community whose faith and 
willingness to share of themselves gave 
to the United States and the world a 
history and message of enduring hope 
and perseverance. 


PLAINS, GEORGIA, AND THE 
CARTERS 


Jimmy Carter and Plains have 
interrelated, involved histories. The 
Carter family has lived in Georgia for 
about 180 years, and for the last 100 
years or so some of the family has lived 
in the Plains area. 





Downtown Plains. 1991 


James Earl Carter, Jr., was born in the 
thriving little agricultural center of 
Plains in 1924, followed by sisters 
Gloria and Ruth and later his brother 
Billy. Jimmy's father moved the family 
to a 360-acre farm in Archery, 2.5 
miles from Plains when Jimmy was 
four. Archery was a predominantly 
black community, and this farm 
community was home to Jimmy until 
he left for college. 


Black men and women — some who 
sharecropped and others who hired on 
— were employed by Jimmy's parents 
to work the Carter's farmlands in 
Sumter and Webster counties. Corn, 
peanuts, and cotton were the main 
crops. Jimmy and his father planted 
the small pecan grove near the house. 
The Carters shared a large garden with 
Jack Clark and his wife Rachel, 
sharecroppers who helped the Carters 
run the farm. The Clarks lived near the 
Carter home and were an important 
part of Carter's childhood. 


Jimmy Carter's childhood and 
adolescence centered around farm life, 
family, school, and church. The church 
reinforced community standards, 
values, and class structures. Another 
major element in Carter's youth was 
school. As with most public facilities of 
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INTRODUCTION 


the times, schools were segregated by 
race. Jimmy was deeply impressed by 
Miss Julia Coleman, teacher and 
principal of Plains High School. He 
considered his years with her among 
the most valuable in his life. Carter's 
years in college and in the Navy opened 
other worlds, but he took with him a 
firm and positive foundation of 
generations-old community and 
cultural background. For Jimmy, this 
foundation began on the farm and in 
his family, was reinforced in church, 
and was refined in school. Later it 
would be brought to fruition in politics. 





Plains Baptist Church, 1991 


After receiving his naval commission, 
Jimmy married Rosalynn Smith in 
1946. Following his father's death, 
Jimmy and Rosalynn and their three 
sons (Jack, Chip, and Jeff) returned to 
Plains in 1953 to take care of the family 
peanut business. Jimmy served on the 
local school board and became active in 
community organizations. Some, such 
as the White Citizen's Council, he 
refused to join. Although he had 
accepted Plains and its attitudes, 
Jimmy began to confront the problem 
of race and community. His own 
attitudes had changed during his years 
in the Navy, and they continued to 
evolve. Jimmy Carter remained true to 
the precepts he had learned at home, in 
church, in Miss Julia's classroom, and 
in his life beyond Plains. He stood 


firmly by his principles regardless of 
political or peer pressures. 


Their daughter, Amy Lynn, was born in 
1967 while Jimmy and Rosalynn were 
living in Sumter County. 


After serving as a state senator, in 
1971 Jimmy became the governor of 
Georgia. With his governorship Plains 
went through another period of change, 
building on the change that started 
with the introduction of rural 
electrification and the ascendancy of 
peanut cultivation. The new era, the 
civil rights movement, profoundly 
affected people's lives in the South and 
in Sumter County forever. As the 
governor's hometown, Plains found 
itself increasingly in the limelight, and 
Carter's 1976 presidential campaign 
pulled Plains into national focus. Plains 
residents, black and white, worked 
together for their candidate's dream, 
and as they worked, their candidate's 
dream became their own. Carter had 
become the symbol and leader of the 
American people, and his hometown 
had become a symbol and gathering 
place for the nation’s people — good 
and bad, rich and poor, all races, all 
creeds. As Carter attempted to mold the 
destiny of the nation, so did the nation 
afiect and change his life and his 
hometown. 


After their return to Plains in 1981, the 
Carters stayed busy — writing books 
and being involved in a nonprofit 
housing project called Habitat for 
Huinanity, The Carter Center, and 
various other projects. The Carters are 
also involved in the work of the 
National Park Service in planning for 
the Jimmy Carter National Historic Site 
and Preservation District. 


The personal history of Jimmy Carter 
and the community history of Plains 











have become integral parts oi each 
other in a way that few people and 
communities have had the privilege to 
experience. A more detailed history of 
the Carter family can be found in the 
"Affected Environment" section of this 
document and in the Special History 
Study (NPS 19914d). 


PARK ESTABLISHMENT 


The Jimmy Carter National Historic 
Site and Preservation District was 
established by Congress in 1987 by 
Public Law 100-206 (see appendix A). 
The site and preservation district. 
hereafter referred to as the park when 
both areas are referenced, are in and 
around the incorporated city of Plains, 
Georgia (see Plains Area map). The 
legislation directs that the park be 
administered to 


¢ interpret President Jimmy Carter's 
life and presidency in relation to 
Plains, Georgia. 


* preserve the resources associated 
with that story, 


* present the history of Plains as a 
small rural southwestern Georgia 
town, and 


¢ interpret the influence of the rural 
South on Jimmy Carter during his 
formative years. 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE PARK 


The legislation describes the four 
cultural resources in or near Plains 
that have special significance in the life 
and presidency of Jimmy Carter as 
follows; these properties constitute the 
historic site: 


Brief Description of the Park 


¢ Plains High School (approximately 
10 acres) 


Plains High School, built in 1921. 
is north of the central business 
district and is where Jimmy and 
Rosalynn Carter went to school for 
11 years. The masonry structure is 
being renovated by the National 
Park Service and the city of Plains. 
There are remnants of a garden 
and a small marble memorial! to an 
influential teacher and principal, 
Julia Coleman, on the west side of 
the building. and there is informal 
parking in front. 


When the Carters attended. grades 
1 11 were in Plains School; over 
the years this building has become 
known as Plains High School. As 
in the legislation. Plains High 
School is used in this document 
when referring to this building. 





Plains High School. 1991 


¢ Plains railroad depot (less than | 
acre) 


The depot, built ca. 1890, is in the 
business district. The frame 
building includes a freight porch 
on the west end. There is a small 
dirt parking area west of the 
building. The 1976 Carter 
presidential campaign was 
headquartered in this depot, and 
the building served as the 
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Plains depot. 1991 


¢ the boyhood home of President 
Carter (the residence and not more 
than 15 acres at the former 
community of Archery, Georgia. 
west of Plains) 





The Carter boyhood home. 1991 


The Jimmy Carter boyhood home, 
built ca. 1922 about 2.5 miles 

west of Plains, was Jimmy's home 
from the time he was about four 
until he left for college. A one-story 
frame bungalow, a frame 
commissary building, and part of a 
pecan grove planted by Carter and 
his father are on the property. 
Currently in private ownership, the 
house and commissary are rapidly 
deteriorating and in danger of 
being lost. Two original tenant 
farmer's houses still stand on the 
property, but other buildings have 
collapsed. 





Brief Description of the Park 


¢ the Carter compound, (west of 
the central business district. 
consisting of the Carter home on 
#1 Woodland Drive, the Andrews/ 
Gnann house adjacent to the 
Carter residence, and acreage 
across Woodland Drive) 


The Jimmy and Rosalynn Carter 
home, built in 1961, is west of the 
central business district. The 
house is nestled in the woods on a 
4.82-acre lot. The one-story frame 
and masonry ranch-style structure 
has a patio but no basement: there 
is a detached two-story garage 
with guest quarters on the second 
story. An additional 4.55 acres on 
the east side of Woodland Drive 
contains a fish pond and flag pole. 
A brick sidewalk and fence, 
installed by the Carters in the 
1980s, and an NPS wayside exhibit 
are on the south end of the 
property next to the highway. 





The Carter home 


The frame Andrews/Gnann house, 
built ca. 1920, sits on 1.92 acres 
and is about 200 feet south of the 
Carter home. The Secret Service 
security detail for the Carters 
occupies this house. The yard is 
fenced on the south, west, and 
east, but the area between the 
Andrews/Gnann house and the 
Carter home is open. A gate house 
and double wooden gate closes 











INTRODUCTION 


Woodland Drive at the highway 
intersection on the south. 


* 100 feet of scenic easements 
along both sides of Old Plains 
Highway (from its intersection with 
U.S. Highway 280 west to beyond 
the boyhood home) 


The national preservation district 
includes: (1) the National Register 
Historic District /original Plains Historic 
District (which had the same bound- 
aries), (2) certain agricultural lands (not 
more than 650 acres), and (3) a portion 
of Bond Street. The national preserva- 
tion district protects agricultural lands 
and related environments and extends 
beyond the boyhood home on the 
southwest and to the Georgia Welcome 
Center on the northeast. (The various 
national register and local and national 
preservation district boundaries are 
confusing, overlapping, independent 
designations. A detailed explanation is 
provided in the "Affected Environment" 
section of this document.) 


The legislation also allows for the 
donation or purchase of preservation 
easements for historically or culturally 
significant buildings and open spaces 
in the preservation district, along with 
NPS technical assistance to owners of 
historically significant properties within 
the preservation district. 


SIGNIFICANCE 


The park's resources (cultural, natural, 
recreational, and human) are 
significant because they can be used to 
illustrate and interpret the following: 


the relationship of a community in 
developing a person who would 
become president 


the effect Mr. Carter's presidency 
had on the city of Plains and its 
residents during his years in the 
White House 


Jimmy Carter as a manifestation of 
the "American dream" and the 
attainment of the presidency — 
from "Jimmy who?" to President 
Jimmy Carter 


the story of life in the rural south 
and the life of the first president 
elected from the deep South since 
before the War between the States 


the progressive school and the 
medical and agricultural facilities 
in Plains and their contributions to 
the development of Plains as both 
a typical and atypical rural 
southern town 


the post-presidential lives of 
President and Mrs. Carter and 
their effect on Plains, the nation, 
and the world 


complexities of American life in 
Plains in the 1930s to 1970s that 
gave rise to the presidency of 
Jimmy Carter 








PURPOSE OF AND NEED FOR THE 
PLAN 


The National Park Service is required to 
prepare general management plans to 
guide administration and development 
of units in the national park system. 
These plans provide guidance, generally 
for 10 to 15 years. for NPS managers 
on how to protect a park's natural and 
cultural resources whiie providing 
opportunities for visitors to 
understand, enjoy, and appreciate the 
reason for which the park was 
established — in this case to tell the 
history of Jimmy and Rosalynn Carter 
and the Plains community. 


The plan for Jimmy Carter National 
Historic Site and Preservation District 
must complement the fine work already 
accomplished by the citizens of Plains 
who initiated the efforts to preserve 
Jimmy and Rosalynn Carter's 
hometown. The people of Plains 
weathered periods of national and 
international attention and remained 
steadfast in the face of various 
temptations and so-called opportunities 
for overnight development that might 
have robbed their town of its integrity 
and resources. Instead, residents 
limited development and conserved 
their historic legacy. Both Plains and 
the nation are richer for it. 


The National Park Service will build 
upon the hard work and prudent 
management evidenced by Plains and 
its citizens so that the city and the 
region of Sumter County, Georgia, 
continue to accurately reflect the 
setting in which the 39th president 
matured and to which he returned after 
service in the Navy, the Georgia 
governor's mansion, and the White 
House. It is in this setting that he and 
Mrs. Carter continue to conduct their 
post-presidential lives and work. 


Management Objectives 


The purposes of the general 
management plan are as follows: 


* Provide a framework to accomplish 
legislative objectives. 


¢ Identify and involve appropriate 
constituencies for consultation on 
major decisions. 


¢ Protect significant cultural and 
natural resources. 


¢ Identify the park audiences and 
determine how to best 
communicate major messages. 


* Incorporate the preservation 
district into the overall visitor 
experience. 


* Relate development to preservation 
and interpretation needs. 


* Prepare the groundwork for 
drafting cooperative agreements 
with appropriate agencies and 
organizations to ensure 
preservation of the park. 


This plan represents the combined 
efforts of the National Park Service and 
the residents of Plains, Georgia. 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES 


Management objectives, done for each 
NPS unit, provide a framework for 
conserving park resources, integrating 
the park into its surrounding 
environment, and accommodating 
public use in accord with NPS 
management policies. The following are 
the management objectives for Jimmy 
Carter National Histori« and 
Preservation District. 





INTRODUCTION 
Interpretation 


Jimmy Carter — To inspire and 
educate the visitor concerning the 
lives of Jimmy and Rosalynn Carter, 
the 1976 campaign, and a broad 
view of the presidency of Jimmy 
Carter. 


Carter Presidency — To encourage 
visitors to seek more detailed 
information on the presidency of 
Jimmy Carter at the Carter 
Presidential Library in Atlanta. 


Small Rural Southern Town — To 
present the history of a small rural 
southern town, particularly as it 
shaped the lives of Jimmy Carter 
and Rosalynn Carter. 


Cultural Resources 


High School — To maintain the high 
school building and grounds in a 
manner that allows the public to 
experience the character and flavor 
of the school during the period 
1931-44. 


Boyhood Home — To restore the 
boyhood home and commissary to 
the 1930-41 period and preserve 
other structures and grounds. To 
protect the rural agricultural scene 
visible from the boyhood home and 
corridor from U.S. 280 to the 
boyhood home. 


Depot — To restore the depot so 
that the visitor can experience and 
understand the depot as it was in 
the 1976 campaign period. 


Carter Compound — To provide for 
the opportunity in the future to 
present the Carter compound to the 





public as it was in Jimmy Carter's 
lifetime. 


Preservation District — To preserve, 
interpret, and provide technical 
assistance for sites and structures 
within the preservation district to 
allow the public to experience the 
character and flavor of a rural 
historic scuthern agricultural 
community. 


Oral History 


To gather oral histories from 
persons knowledgeable about the 
life, campaign, and presidency of 
Jimmy Carter and the history of 
Plains, Georgia. 


Collections 


To preserve personal property 
acquired for purposes essential to 
inspire and educate visitors about 
the life, campaign, and presidency of 
Jimmy Carter. 


ISSUES AND CONCERNS ADDRESSED 
IN THE PLAN 


The major issues addressed by this 
plan — the questions to be answered, 
the problems to be solved, and the 
opportunities to take advantage of — 
are as follows. These issues, which 
must be considered in the planning 
process and in coordination with the 
park's management objectives, are 
interrelated; action(s) proposed for one 
issue will likely affect other issues. 








Visitor Experience and Interpretation 
Issues 


The potential audiences, what the 
visitor experience should be, what 
interpretive stories should be told, and 
what medriia, exhibits, individual 
programs, and personal tours and 
educational programs might be 
appropriate at each site has not been 
determined. The history of the region 
and its interpretation are important to 
an accurate understanding of the 
Carter story, including the issues of 
racial equality and civil rights as they 
relate to Jimmy Carter. How and where 
should these stories be told? 


The use of Plains High School as the 
primary interpretive and visitor contact 
point presents various concerns. 
Interpretation will require that the high 
school be presented as an institution 
that operated at a certain period in 
American history wherein social and 
racial segregation were facts of 
everyday life. What is the best way to 
use this previously segregated facility to 
showcase the community's history yet 
maintain sensitive treatment of race 
relations in Plains? 


Key locations in the park were 
significant in the Carters’ lives at 
different periods. Should all the park's 
resources be restored to a particular 
time frame or should each be restored 
to tell a portion of the story? 


The park involves the Carters and other 
residents of Plains who share their 
stories. There is no overall plan to 
sustain this involvement or to provide 
for the long-term conservation of these 
resources through oral histories, 
videotapes, photographs, and similar 
methods. How can the Park Service 
conserve these resources through these 
various methods, and how can such 
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Issues and Concerns Addressed in the Plan 


work be done without unnecessarily 
impinging on individuals’ privacy? 


The park will attract local, regional, 
national, and international audiences. 
Who are these audiences, and what 
specific programs are needed for their 
respective needs? 


The park has initiated some local and 
regional educational, heritage, and 
outreach programs; however, no overall 
plan exists for such valuable and 
needed programs. A plan that 
addresses these needs and presents 
guidelines for implementation should 
be developed. What educational pro- 
grams should the park provide, and 
how? 


The site and functions of a permanent, 
expanded visitor center have not yet 
been identified. Where should the 
park's visitor center be? 


Resource Management Issues 


The historic character and qualities of 
Plains that need protection center on 
its rural, small-town image and flavor. 
This ambience is, in part, observable in 
the size, scale, and type of commercial 
building construction, the late 
19th—early 20th century nature of its 
various neighborhoods, the town's 
orientation to the railroad, and its 
obvious function as an agricultural 
depot serving a large farming district. 


The preservation district encompasses 
a large portion of Plains. The cultural 
and natural resources in the district 
are integral to and important for 
understanding the Carter story. What 
are the most appropriate interpretation 
and management strategies for 
preservation, development, and use for 











INTRODUCTION 


parkwide resources that will not 
infringe on private property rights? 


The park has begun implementing 
plans for conserving cultural resource 
and archival materials that are part of 
the NPS collection. Plans need to be 
expanded to accommodate future 
acquisitions, particularly those items 
currently belonging to the Jimmy 
Carter family. Such planning should be 
done in consultation with the Carter 
Presidential Library, The Carter Center, 
the National Archives, the Georgia State 
Archives, other regional repositories, 
the Smithsonian Institution, and the 
NPS regional and chief curator's offices. 
One of the most critical elements of this 
plan will be completion of a life estate 
agreement with the Carters. 


Natural resources are a basic 
component of the park’s cultural 
landscape, and they played an integral 
part in the lives of t‘:e Carters. A 
preliminary inventory of the natural 
resources is needed, along with the 
development of natural resource 
management objectives that support 
the cultural resource management 
objectives and strategies to meet these 
objectives. The plan should lay the 
groundwork for a more detailed 
resource management plan. 


The park lacks substantive data on 
social and economic trends thai will 
influence changes in the character of 
Plains. What is the best strategy 
regarding the future NPS role in 
guiding and managing these changes? 


A myriad of preservation districts and 
administrative procedures overlap in 
the park. Should they be consolidated, 
and if so, how? 


Management, operation, and inter- 
pretation of the park will require 





cooperation among the National Park 
Service, the city of Plains, Sumter 
County, the Middle Flint Regional 
Development Commission, and the 
Carter Presidential Library. What are 
the respective roles and responsibilities 
for each of these entities? 


Visitor Use and Development Issues 


The Park Service needs to obtain more 
information regarding visitor facilities 
and needs. Specific options will be 
identified for visitor transportation 
within Plains and to the boyhood home, 
parking, restrooms, and other facilities 
and services such as visitor orientation 
and guided or directed tours. What 
effects will visitors have on the social 
and economic life of Plains? What are 
the potential new businesses and 
economic development that would be 
compatible with objectives for conserv- 
ing the specia! town character and 
values of Plains’? (The option of using 
the Georgia Weicome Center, 1 mile 
east of town, for NPS purposes should 
be considered.) 


Park Operations and Administration 
Issues 


What is the role of the site vis-a-vis the 
preservation district? 


Are the park maintenance facilities 
adequate? 


Currently the site shares admini- 
stration and management with 
Andersonville National Historic Site. 
Should that arrangement continue or 
should the site have its own 
administration and management staff? 


The current NPS headquarters is not 
adequate for anticipated future needs. 








Where should the park headquarters 
be? 


RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER 
PROJECTS 


The Middle Flint Regional Development 
Commission has contracted for a 
comprehensive plan for the city of 
Plains. Close coordir ation with the 
contract planner is needed to ensure 
that the environment in and around 
the park is protected and preserved 
and that mutual preservation goals can 
be achieved. 


The Regional Development Commission 
has also recently conducted a historic 
resources survey for Plains that iden- 
tified 117 separate survey elements. 
The commission, in conjunction with 
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Relationship to Other Projects 


the Georgia State Office of Historic 
Preservation, will update the existing 
National Register of Historic Places 
nomination form for the Plains Historic 
District. 


The 1991 Land Protection Plan for the 
park will be updated as necessary. 
Specific recommendations in this plan 
that would require a change in the 
Land Protection Plan are noted. 


The Plains Liaison Committee fosters 
communication between the Park 
Service and the city. The city and the 
Plains Historical Preservation Trust 
have assumed responsibility for raising 
40% of the funds for rehabilitating the 
high school. To date the town and trust 
have been quite successful in these 
endeavors. 
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BACKGROUND 


PERSPECTIVE FOR THIS 
MANAGEMENT PLAN 


During the congressional hearings on 
the proposed legislation to establish the 
park, Senator Sam Nunn of Georgia 
stated the following: 


The homes of American 
Presidents that have been 
preserved represent an 
invaluable resource for all 
Americans... . But in 
preserving only the homes of 
major historical figures. we 
tend to lose much of the 
essence of ordinary life that 
would illuminate those times. 
. . As currently planned, the 
Jimmy Carter historical site 
and park would serve both 
these important purposes. 


The Carters maintain a keen interest in 
the work of the National Park Service in 
planning for the Jimmy Carter National 
Historic Site and Preservation District. 
The presence of the Carters and their 
fellow citizens i: Plains presents an 
unusual opportu nity for the National 
Park Service — to obtain the insights of 
a former president and first lady. as 
well as the people of Plains. and to 
incorporate that information into the 
planning process. These insights and 
understandings will enhance the visitor 
experience and understanding of the 
Carter story. 


The park's enabling legislation 
distinguishes between the national 
historic site and the preservation 
district in terms of NPS ownership. 
However, the plan must recognize that 
the resources in the preservation 
district are integral to understanding 


the Carter story. Efforts to carry out 

the plan must involve cooperation 
between the National Park Service. the 
Georgia State Office of Historic 
Preservation, the city. Sumter County. 
the Carter Presidential Library. and The 
Carter Center in Atlanta. 


Most important, however. the plan 
must further recognize that the Carters 
and the people of Plains are most 
important; other resources are 
secondary and will provide a backdrop 
to the story that should be told. 
Visitors will care most about being in 
the hometown of the 39th president of 
the United States. During the next few 
years, visitors might have an 
opportunity to meet and talk to the 
former president and first lady or some 
of their many friends and neighbors 
who made possibie that campaign of 
1976 that transformed one of their own 
from “Jimmy who" to President Jimmy 
Carter. Through media and technology. 
this experience can be effectively 
passed on to future visitors as well. 


In more traditional units of the national 
park system, the National Park Service 
owns, either in fee or less-than-fee. 
controlling interests in virtually all! 
lands within the park's designated 
boundaries. Such is not the case at this 
park. NPS ownership is limited to four 
structures and their immediate 
surroundings and acquisition of less- 
than-fee interests within scenic and 
preservation easements. Criticalto 
visitor understanding and enjoyment of 
the Carter story is preserving and 
interpreting the city of Plains. There- 
fore, the cooperation and partnership of 
the people of Plains are critical to 
ensuring preservation and interpreta- 
tion of the Carter story. 
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After the present generation passes on, 
the park will subdtly change to a more 
traditional park. Planning must 
therefore provide for a smooth 
transition from one park environment 
to another, and modern technology 
must also capture and preserve the 
stories of the people who educated, 
nurtured, supported, and embraced 
Jimmy and Rosalynn Carter — in 
victory and defeat — and the events 
that helped shape the lives of President 
and Mrs. Carter and their family. 


The National Park Service believes that 
as long as the Carters and their 
contemporaries remain alive, the park 
should be a living park — a park in 
which the citizens of the town are 
important resources who contribute to 
the overall visitor experience. The Park 
Service also believes that visitors will 
want to interact in some meaningful 
way with the community and its 
residents. The foundation of this 
general managemer:' plan is based on 
visitor experience and interpretation. 
This does not mean that integrity, 
significance, and subsequent protection 
of the resources associated with the 
Carter story are less important. It 
means that while the cultural and 
natural resources of Plains and its 
surrounding area will be protected and 
interpreted, their real value lies in their 
serving as a context for the Carter 


story. 


As required by the legislation, an 
advisory commission has been 
established to provide advice on 
achieving balanced and accurate 
interpretation of the historic site during 
(and after) the planning process. The 
Park Service has actively worked with 
this commission and will continue to do 
so. 


Public involvement for preparation of 
this draft general management plan 
has included a newsletter with a return 
comment form, public meetings. 
meetings with the park's advisory 
commission, and review by President 
and Mrs. Carter. A summary of the 
results of ongoing public involvement is 
in appendix B. 


INTERPRETATION 


Interpretation, as used by the National 
Park Service in this document, refers to 
a process of education that is designed 
to stimulate curiosity and convey ideas 
and stories to the visiting public. 
Identifying the stories and ideas to 
convey — what the Park Service calls 
the interpretive themes — the means of 
conveying them, and their context in 
modern society are among the 
considerations needed for designing an 
interpretive program for any NPS area. 
The following seven major themes, 
presented in chronological as opposed 
to priority order, have been identified 
for the Jimmy Carter National Historic 
Site and Preservation District. Like 
interpretive themes for many historic 
sites, considerable overlap occurs, 
making it almost impossible to present 
one theme without incorporating 
aspects of others. These themes would 
be applicable regardless of which 
alternative is chosen for implementa- 
tion; the essential difference among 
alternatives would be the degree to 
which and methods by which the 
themes would be addressed. 


(1) Jimmy Carter developed 
personal characteristics that 
enabled him to strive for and 
achieve the highest elective office 
in the country. Jimmy and 
Rosalynn are products of their 
environment. They have shown 








extraordinary abilities to set and 
achieve goals. comprehend complex 
issues, ceal with both success and 
adversity. and succeed in business 
and politics. They also continue to 
provide leadership. maintain a 
strong sense of compassion and 
stewardship. actively seek to make a 
positive difference. and commit 
themselves to their family. church. 
community, and country. 


(2) The lives of Jimmy and 
Rosalynn Carter are reflected by 
the physical and cultural 
environment of Archery and 
Plains, Georgia. Primary influences 
on the Carters were family. church, 
community. school, and agriculture. 
Jimmy grew up on a farm, where 
most of his playmates and neighbors 
were black and where he developed 
a lifelong appreciation of and 
commitment to the outdoors. He 
greatly respected his parents. His 
father was strict with his children, 
but was also fun-loving. a good 
athlete. a farmer. a landowner, a 
public servant, and a state 
legislator. His mother, a registered 
nurse, was independent and highly 
capable. with a noted sense of 
humor. Jimmy and Rosalynn’'s 
schooling stressed the classics. 
competition. and the arts as well as 
the sciences — courses emphasized 
by teacher and principal Julia 
Coleman. Although Plains was 
strictly segregated during their 
childhoods. the Carters developed 
strong convictions for promoting 
racial and social equality as a result 
of family and school influences. 


(3) Plains was a typical — and an 
atypical -- town in southwestern 
Georgia. Plains was founded in 
1885 by people for whom the Civil 
War and slavery were recent 
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Background 


memories. The 1885 town of Plains 
incorporated earlier communities. 
including the Plains of Dura, 
established in the 1830s just north 
of the later townsite on lands taken 
from the Creek Indians. 


The Carters were a prominent but 
not dominant family in Plains. 
During the Carters’ childhoods. 
Plains was a railroad town. largely 
dependent on agriculture. Plains 
was conservative and segregated. 
and social life revolved around the 
churches, the schools. and a lively 
downtown on Saturdays. Plains 
became known for its modern 
medical facility (Wise Sanitarium). 
public school (one of four model 
schools in the state), and for its 
involvement in regional planning. 
The town's general appearance has 
changed little since the Carters’ 
childhoods. Growing up in and 
returning to this small town were 
major factors in the Carters’ lives. 


(4) After a successful career in the 
Navy, Jimmy Carter returned to 
Plains and committed himself to 
business and politics. Several of 
his family had been politically active. 
Carter's political career began locally 
with involvement in the school 
board, planning commissions, civic 
organizations, and business and 
agriculture groups. At the same time 
he and Rosalynn built his father's 
peanut business into a profitable 
operation. They resisted pressures to 
join segregationist groups such as 
the White Citizen's Council. With 
significant help from friends and 
John Pennington, a reporter from 
the Atlanta Journal, Carter managed 
to overturn election fraud and win a 
seat in the state senate: this led to 
changing and significantly improving 
the fairness of state electoral 
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politics. Jimmy served in the state 
senate for two terms and then lost a 
close primary for governor. He won 
the governor's office in 1970. He 
brought about notable achievements 
in civil rights. governmental 
reorganization and budgeting. 
conservation, education, and 
assistance to the underprivileged. 


(5) The Carters ran the 1976 
campaign as they had their earlier 
political efforts. Their victory 
exemplified the American dream of a 
person from simple beginnings 
becoming president. Jimmy Carter's 
family (including his wife. Rosalynn. 
who overcame her fear of public 
speaking) helped considerably in his 
campaigns for state senator, 
governor, and president. which 
stressed personal contacts with all 
constituencies. 


Successful campaigns in 1970 
(governor) and 1976 (president) both 
started as grass roots efforts and 
were conducted with indefatigable 
energy. Dedicated local volunteers 
(the Peanut Brigade) helped bring 
the message of this largely unknown 
candidate to the attention of the 
country. The railroad depot and the 
town of Plains figured strongly in the 
media coverage of the campaign as 
well as in Jimmy's subsequent 
presidency. The story of the 
campaign provides insight into our 
political process and America in the 


legislation. the creation of the 
Departments of Education and 
Energy. the Alaska Lands Act 
(doubling the size of the national 
park system). and the negotiation of 
the SALT II treaty. The Iran hostage 
crisis, difficulties in dealing with 
Congress and the media, public 
dissatisfaction, and economic 
difficulties were also matters that 
confronted President Carter during 
his term. 


His presidency demonstrated his 
compassion for minorities and the 
poor. Rosalynn was a key advisor 
and played an active role in many 
decisions. Her special interests 
included mental health and women's 
issues. 


(7) President and Mrs. Carter 
continue to work hard for the 
goals and initiatives that 
characterized the Carter 
presidency. After the presidency. 
the Carters moved back to Plains 
and began writing books and finding 
new ways to continue their work. 
They have achieved international 
recognition for their involvement and 
leadership in peace. conflict 
resolution, human rights, health 
care, nutrition, education, and low- 
income housing. Modern communi- 
cations technology has allowed these 
efforts to be based both in Plains 
and at The Carter Center in Atlanta. 


1970s. Part of interpretation is the 
consideration of what opportunities 
should be provided for visitors — the 
visitor experience. The NPS planning 
team, taking into consideration input 
from the public meetings and 
comments, has determined that the 
Park Service should provide 
opportunities for visitors to 


(6) In 1976 Jimmy Carter was 
elected 39th president of the 
United States. His achievements 
included the negotiation of the 
Panama Canal Treaty, the Camp 
David accords leading to the peace 
treaty between Israel and Egypt. 
economic deregulation, energy 
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understand and appreciate the 
interrelationships of the Carters and 
Plains, 


appreciate the Carters — their 
struggles, discipline, leadership, 
genuineness, integrity, faith, 
commitment, honesty, and ability to 
handle adversity and success, 


feel inspired by the story and 
motivated to contribute to society in 
their own ways, 


be curious to find out more about 
the lives and careers of the Carters, 


appreciate the excitement, frenzy, 
and complexity of the 1976 cam- 
paign and its effect on a small town, 


understand both similarities and 
differences between the Carters’ lives 
and their own in the context of 
today’s and tomorrow's world, 


appreciate controversial and/or 
complicated stories — such as those 
dealing with human rights and 
politics, 


enjoy themselves, feel enriched, 
and/or feel better about themselves 
and their nation, 


feel encouraged to make their own 
judgments of controversial and 
complicated events, 


find interesting, enjoyable, and 
memorable stories and activities, 
including activities for children, the 
elderly, minorities, the disabled, and 
visitors from other countries, 


experience life in a typical small 
southern town and its preserved 
historic environment, and 
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Rackground 


sense the presence of the Carters 
while visiting the historic structures, 
and learn about events that 
occurred there that shaped the 
Carters’ lives. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
ALTERNATIVES 


An Overview 


Four alternatives are presented for 
consideration. The major differences 
among the alternatives are somewhat 
subtle in that they are based on visitor 
experience and the type and amount of 
interpretation rather than upon site 
development. Under alternative 1 the 
boyhood home would not be opened to 
the public; other key sites/structures 
would have interpretive exhibits. Under 
alternatives 2, 3, and 4, key sites/ 
structures would be interpreted as 
integral parts of the visitors’ 
understanding of the Carters and their 
community. 


Alternative 2 proposes a traditional 
approach; park rangers and volunteers 
would be available to tell visitors the 
stories of the Carters and their 
contemporaries. Under alternative 3, 
visitors would learn the comprehensive 
story of the community and its resi- 
dents, including a former president, 
through guided tours and interpretive 
media, including oral histories and 
videotapes of the Carters and other 
contemporaries. 


Alternative 4 combines ranger- and 
volunteer-guided experiences with the 
interpretive media. This alternative 
developed from the public involvement 
and review process and is the National 
Park Service's preferred alternative. 
Costs for the various alternatives are 
presented in appendix C. All maps that 
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are related {9 the alternatives are 
presented in a!ternative 2. 


Several actions would be implemented 
under any of the four alternatives; 
these common actions are described in 
the next section, followed by a more 
detailed description of each alternative. 
The actions proposed for the Carter 
home and Andrews/Gnann house 
would not be implemented until these 
properties are transferred to the 
National Park Service. Similarly. the 
Park Service could not implement 
proposals at the boyhood home until 
that property has been acquired. 


A Word about Visitor Use Projections 


In 1990, 71.400 visitors came to the 
Georgia Welcome Center and 34.822 
visitors came to the depot. Under 
alternative 1, it is estimated that 
visitation would remain at this level; 
alternative 1 has minimal development 
and would probably not draw an 
increase in visitation. However, under 
alternatives 2, 3, and 4, with more 
development, improvements. and 
conceivably more reason for visitors to 
make Plains a destination, it is logical 
to project an increase in visitation. How 
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much of an increase will depend on the 
efforts of the Park Service. the state of 
Georgia (particularly the welcome 
center), and the city of Plains. 


For this document, visitation at the 
welcome center and not the depot is 
used as a base figure. The pattern of 
visitation for other new NPS presiden- 
tial areas, such as Lyndon B. Johnson 
National Historical Park. Theodore 
Roosevelt Birthplace National Historic 
Site. and Lincoln Home National 
Historic Site, that are opened for 
visitation is about 10% increase per 
year for the first five years followed by 
decreases thereafter. 


However, many visitors to the park do 
not stop at the welcome center; regional 
residents and students involved in the 
heritage education program will 
probably not stop at the welcome 
center either. Based on these 
assumptions and data, the projected 
annual visitation for the park under 
alternatives 2, 3, and 4 would be 
78,500 (a 10% increase) for the first 
year after this plan is implemented. If 
the visitation pattern at the park 
follows other NPS presidential parks, 
annual visitation five years after plan 
implementation could be 115,000. 








ACTIONS COMMON TO ALL ALTERNATIVES 


RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


Many actions that would be common to 
all alternatives relate to managing the 
cultural and natural resources. These 
actions include, among others, historic 
structure reports, historic archeological 
studies, history studies, oral histories, 
an inventory of natural resources, and 
vegetation and integrated pest manage- 
ment for all four sites. These actions 
are described in detail in the "Resource 
Management" section, which is after 
the description of the alternatives. 


THE GEORGIA WELCOME CENTER 


The legislation establishing the park 
states that the National Park Service 
may enter into an agreement with the 
state for cooperative operation and use 
of the Georgia Welcome Center. The 
center is about 1 mile from the nearest 
NPS site. The welcome center, on the 
outskirts of town, is a rather incon- 
venient location for visitors. Although 
parking at the center would be more 
than adequate for visitor needs, Plains 
High School, significant in its own 
right, is more convenient and would 
provide visitors with the type of 
experience desired for their initial 
contact with the park. 


In addition, efforts to rehabilitate the 
high school for this purpose had begun 
before this general management 
planning process started. Thus, the 
welcome center was rejected for use as 
the NPS visitor center. Under all 
alternatives visitors to the welcome 
center would continue to learn about 
statewide recreational opportunities. 
NPS exhibits would be updated and 
rehabilitated as needed. 
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CURATORIAL STORAGE 


Current use of the brown metal 
building behind the high school (the 
Bally building) for curatorial purposes 
and artifact storage is temporary. Other 
locations for permanent curatorial 
storage and work are being considered. 
When an alternative location is 
identified, the Bally building will be 
removed or relocated. 


NPS ADMINISTRATION 


Jimmy Carter National Historic Site 
and Preservation District is currently 
administered by and shares a 
superintendent and other key staff with 
Andersonville National Historic Site at 
the Andersonville administrative 
headquarters, 22 miles from Plains. A 
memorandum of agreement permits 
temporary NPS use of a small office at 
public housing unit 9B in Plains as an 
administrative /ranger office. When 
rehabilitation of the high school is 
completed, administrative and ranger 
offices would move to the school, which 
would have room for all of the park's 
administrative space requirements. The 
building's historic integrity would be 
respected and conserved in any office 
use. This would make the high school 
the headquarters for Jimmy Carter 
National Historic Site and Preservation 
District, with the agriculture building 
behind the high school serving as 
maintenance headquarters. 


The Andersonville and Jimmy Carter 
NPS units will continue to share 
administrative and maintenance staff, 
including a superintendent, until 
management determines otherwise. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF NPS PLANNING 
EFFORTS TO CITY AND 
PRESERVATION DISTRICT 


The National Park Service will continue 
to work closely with local residents to 
assist in planning for the future. As 
visitation increases there will be 
demands on the local community that 
could cause changes in the small town. 
The Park Service is aware of concerns 
of local residents regarding the 
economic future of the Plains 
community. That future is closely 
related to visitation at the park. 


The objectives of NPS proposals focus 
on interpretive and educational 
opportunities and services for the 
visitor. Bed-and-breakfast and food 
services would best be provided by the 
private sector. Current zoning 
regulations impose design and size 
restrictions on hotels and similar 
establishments in Plains, so these 
services would need to be provided 
outside the corporate city limits or in 
nearby communities. The Park Service 
would take an active role by providing 
information at the visitor center about 
area attractions and services. 


The national preservation district 
provides the backdrop for the elements 
that constitute the national historic 
site. The buildings. cultural 
landscapes, and human resources of 
the preservation district contribute to 
the public's understanding of the lives 
of Jimmy and Rosalynn Carter. The city 
contracted with a private planning 
consultant to prepare a comprehensive 
management and preservation plan for 
the city. The Park Service intends, 
through its planning efforts, to work 
with the city to identify and implement 
shared or common goals and objectives 
for protecting and interpreting 
important cultural resources in the 
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park and for providing opportunities for 
visitor enjoyment. 


SITE SECURITY 


A fire protection and detection system 
and a security system would be 
installed at each of the four sites. Also, 
the number of visitors that can safely 
be in the buildings at each site at one 
time without affecting the structures 
would be determined. 


VISUAL QUALITY 


The rural landscape surrounding the 
Jimmy Carter National Historic Site is 
an integral part of the interpretive story 
and provides an appropriate backdrop 
for the historic structures within the 
site. Preservation of the visual quality 
of this landscape is an essential 
component of site preservation. 


The city of Plains has adopted a 
comprehensive zoning package (done by 
the regional planning commission and 
the Georgia State Office of Historic 
Preservation). This package includes a 
historic preservation overlay zone 
concept that requires review of new 
construction and includes various 
exterior treatment provisions. 


Sumter County has no zoning or 
historic preservation requirements. The 
city of Plains and Sumter County 
should cooperate to see that adequate 
zoning and legislation become 
applicable to all portions of the park: 
height, scale, mass, exterior 
treatments, lot size. and use should be 
part of the review criteria. The Park 
Service should cooperate with such 
initiatives when appropriate. 











EASEMENTS / MAINTAINING THE 
CULTURAL LANDSCAPE 


To maintain the cultural landscape 
around Plains, this general manage- 
ment plan recommends that all 
easements, including scenic easements 
along Old Plains Highway and preserva- 
tion easements (including all agri- 
cultural lands up to 650 acres) in the 
preservation district. be acquired. This 
would help ensure the park's environ- 
mental integrity and help protect prime 
farmland and the quality of the rural 
scene, especially between Plains and 
Archery. 


The rural character of the region is 
generally defined as an open field 
arrangement of farms interspersed by 
wooded watersheds. Retention of the 
open feeling of the farm environment 
could be promoted through clustered 
development, enforcement of house 
acreage ratios (for example, one house 
to every 10 acres), design guidelines for 
new development, and similar 
strategies. Acquired easements should 
be those that (1) protect significant 
viewsheds from both the roadways and 
from major historic sites and (2) have a 
particular historical significance in the 
Carter/Plains story. The Land 
Protection Plan will be updated to 
incorporate this recommendation. 


Modern electrical installations are more 
extensive than the original elements 
and have many more components than 
the historic installations. Electrical 
systems that do not require large, 
aboveground installations should be 
considered for serving the various 
properties. 


Alternative paving processes should be 
considered for roadways, parking areas, 
and paths. This material would help 
meet the planning objective for creating 
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Actions Common to All Alternatives 


an appearance that is in keeping with 
the unpaved roads and paths of 1930s 
Plains while accommodating modern 
traffic and visitors with disabilities. 
Recent developments in this field have 
produced materials that form durable, 
dust-free, permeable hardened surfaces 
that retain the natural color and 
texture of the regional soils. These soil 
stabilization agents are nontoxic. 
environmentally safe materials, such as 
pine tar derivatives and complex 
protein molecules. 


VOLUNTEERS, GUIDES, AND 
BROCHURES 


More opportunities for volunteer park 
guides and interpreters would be 
explored. Training would be provided 
by the National Park Service, and 
coordination with existing community 
groups would be considered. 


Under any alternative there would be 
an NPS parkwide brochure and site 
brochures for the boyhood home, high 
school, and preservation district. 


PUBLIC HOUSING UNIT 9A 


The property will not be acquired for 
NPS purposes; it will be interpreted 
through NPS wayside exhibits and 
designated as part of the tour route. 


FORESTRY 


The Park Service will encourage forest 
conservation and cooperate with 
federal, state, and local agencies in 
establishing forestry conservation 
programs in the park. Because proper 
forest management was important to 
Earl and Jimmy, the role of forestry will 
be interpreted at the boyhood home. 





ALTERNATIVE 1 — INFORMATION ALTERNATIVE — "LEARN ON YOUR OWN" 
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Alternative 1 represents the status quo 
at the park, with only minor changes. 
Under this alternative visitors would 
see the key structures and artifacts 
associated with the lives and careers of 
the Carters. They would learn the basic 
story of Jimmy Carter's life, campaigns, 
and presidency, and the history of 
Plains through basic interpretive 
media. Minimal interpretive staff would 
be available for visitor services. This 
alternative represents a continuation of 
existing trends and is included as a 
baseline for comparison with the other 
alternatives. 


DEPOT 


Visitors would see the partially restored 
and furnished depot, much as it 
appeared during the 1976 campaign; 
through message repeaters and 
wayside (outdoor) exhibits they would 
learn the basic story of the campaign. 
Barriers and/or motion detectors would 
prevent entry and provide security 
while allowing visual access. The 
building would be unstaffed, and 
existing parking would be used. 


BOYHOOD HOME 


Visitors would see the outside of the 
house, which would be restored. 
Through message repeaters, wayside 
exhibits, and a site brochure they 
would learn the basic story of President 
Carter's life at the farm. Outbuildings. 
including the Clark tenant house, 
would be interpreted by wayside 
exhibits, with text and graphic 
renderings. The building and grounds 
would be staffed as needed for security. 


The addition of a 12-car parking area 
and restrooms and access thereto and 
management of the pecan orchard for 
preservation of the trees would be the 
only changes to the grounds. The 
parking area and access would be away 
from the main site and screened by 
trees. The boyhood home would be 
interpreted as it was ca. 1936, before 
the house had electricity (before the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
[REA]). Historic archeological studies 
would be done in the location of the 
outbuildings and tenant house as well 
as in the projected parking area. These 
actions would not be implemented until 
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Alternative 1 — Information Alternative — “Learn on Your Own’ . 


title to the property has been acquired 
by the National Park Service. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


At this primary visitor center, visitors 
would find a restored and furnished 
classroom. office. and auditorium. The 
basic story of the park would be 
presented in a film in the auditorium. A 
site brochure would also be available. 
Other rooms would house exhibits. and 
one classroom would be remodeled as a 
community meeting room. Residents 
would also use the auditorium for 
community and cultural events. Post 
cards, books, souvenirs, etc., would be 
sold by a cooperating association. The 
integrity of the interior would be 
maintained through the retention of the 
historic floor plan and finishes. Due to 
modern needs of the facility. all 
electrical access to the building would 
be underground. The building would be 
staffed with administrative and 
interpretive personnel. 


Only phase 1 parking at the rear of the 
school would be implemented (see 
Plains High School Site Concept in 
alternative 2). All major cultural 
components relating to historic school 
or schoolyard use would be identified 
and assessed before any parking 
configuration was adopted. The 
Friendship Garden would be restored. 


CARTER HOME AND ANDREWS / 
GNANN HOUSE 


Visitors would walk through the 
furnished Carter home; through tours 
they would learn the basic story of the 
Carters in their post-presidential years. 
The home would be staffed by interpre- 
tive personnel. The Andrews/Gnann 
house would be used for administrative 
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purposes. No major alterations would 
be contemplated for either structure. 
These actions would not be imple- 
mented until these properties are 
transferred to the National Park 
Service. 


THE PRESERVATION DISTRICT 


The National Park Service would assist 
with development of design guidelines. 
Wayside exhibits, plaques, and a bro- 
chure would provide interpretation. 
NPS advice on preservation and inter- 
pretation matters would be available on 
request depending on staff and funding 
limitations. 


TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


Under this alternative. visitors would 
use their own vehicles to reach the 
various sites. The existing privately 
operated tour shuttle could continue. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


The following development actions, in 
priority order, would be implemented. 


¢ Complete restoration /rehabilitation 
of high school, inclucing interior 
furnishings, exhibits, etc. 

¢ Initiate preservation/restoration of 
depot, interior and exterior. 

* Undertake site development 
improvements to boyhood home and 
grounds. 

* Undertake site development for high 
school grounds (phase | parking). 

* Undertake media planning, design. 
and construction for all sites. 


The following nondevelopment actions, 
in priority order, would be 
implemented. 











THE ALTERNATIVES AND THE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


Acquire boyhood home and stabilize 
extant structures. 

Initiate historic structure reports for 
all four sites. 

Initiate additional oral history 
interviews with the Carters and 
others as necessary to implement 
the park's proposed interpretive 
programs. 

Undertake cultural landscape report 
of boyhood home. 

Undertake cultural landscape report 
of Carter compound. 
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Undertake cultural landscape report 
of depot. 

Secure life estate agreement with the 
Carters. 

Undertake additional history 
studies, archeological surveys, 
national register nominations, etc. 
(discussed in later "Cultural 
Resource Management” section). 
Initiate natural and cultural 
resource management activities. 











ALTERNATIVE 2 — PERSONAL SERVICES INTERPRETATION ALTERNATIVE — 
"WE'LL TELL YOU" 
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Alternative 2 proposes a more tradi- 
tional approach to visitor experience 
and interpretation. Under this 
alternative visitors could spend three to 
four hours in the park, and their 
experiences would be oriented to 
personal services, meaning that park 
rangers and volunteers would be avail- 
able at the various sites of interest to 
tell visitors the stories of the Carters 
and their contemporaries. Visitors 
would walk through the key structures 
and see artifacts associated with the 
Carters. They would learn the story of 
their lives, political campaigns, Jimmy 
Carter's presidency, and the history of 
Plains through guided tours and talks 
as well as exhibits. 


DEPOT 


Visitors would tour the depot, which 
would be restored and refurnished to 
look as it did during the 1976 
campaign. Through interpretive talks, 
exhibits, message repeaters, and 
wayside exhibits, visitors would learn 
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the story of the campaign. To the extent 
possible in a historic building, interior 
climate would be controlled by fans and 
space heaters. Reproductions of 
original artifacts would be used where 
necessary. The historic integrity of the 
building would be maintained. The 
building would be staffed unless 
appropriate security measures could be 
instituted that would protect both the 
resource and the exhibits without 
detracting from visitors’ experiences. 
Parking would be provided for 8 12 
cars next to the depot, and there would 
be a staging area for buses (see Plains 
Depot Site Concept). A sidewalk would 
connect the parking area to the door of 
the depot. More detailed information on 
the Southwest Georgia Railroad right- 
of-way would be needed before the 
parking area location could be 
accurately determined. 


BOYHOOD HOME 


Under this alternative, visitors would 
learn the story of Jimmy Carter's life at 








THE ALTERNATIVES AND THE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


the farm through guided tours, living 
history programs, a site brochure, and 
wayside exhibits. Visitors would tour 
the restored and minimally refurnished 
home and restored commissary. (The 
home would be furnished only with 
selected pieces that might be used as 
props in interpretive presentations, 
such as a radio like Jimmy Carter 
listened to as a boy.) However, the 
historic integrity of the house and 
commissary would not be compro- 
mised, and no major alterations would 
be contemplated. Ranger- or volunteer- 
guided house tours would be available 
inside the home. The boyhood home 
would be interpreted as it was ca. 1936 
(pre REA). 


The Clark tenant house would be 
interpreted onsite (with wayside 
exhibits) to demonstrate Jimmy 
Carter's close ties to the Clarks, 
indicate the tenant house's juxta- 
position to the boyhood home, and 
relate the importance of the Clarks in 
the operation of the Carter farm. 
Archeological investigations would 
establish the precise location, 
orientation, and outline of the tenant 
house. Visitors would have the 
opportunity to get a balanced 
impression of the different people that 
supported the Carter farm. 


In accord with NPS guidelines, 
reconstruction of any buildings at the 
boyhood home site would only be 
undertaken if, after the Park Service 
acquires the boyhood home site, future 
studies and planning determine that (1) 
these measures are essential for public 
understanding, (2) the structures are 
associated with the park's primary 
theme, (3) this is the only way that 
visitors could appreciate the historical 
and cultural associations for which the 
park was established, and (4) sufficient 
documentation can guide 


reconstruction in accord with NPS 
guidelines. These measures will be 
reevaluated when the site is acquired 
by the Park Service and more detailed 
planning is undertaken. 


Extant outbuildings and foundations 
would be stabilized. Restrooms and a 
12-car parking area with access thereto 
would be provided away from the main 
house and screened by trees (see 
Boyhood Home Site Concept). 


Fields would be managed and interpre- 
ted through living history and agri- 
cultural leasing. Some programs could 
be carried out in cooperation with other 
agencies, such as the University of 
Georgia's agricultural extension. 


The pecan orchard is an essential part 
of the cultural landscape at the 
boyhood home and would be actively 
managed. The trees in the orchard were 
planted by Jimmy Carter and his father 
in the 1930s. The present authorized 
boundary encompasses only about 1 
acre of the orchard. Purchase of a 
scenic easement is authorized as part 
of the historic site for an additional 2.3 
acres along the road as well as 
surrounding land that is part of the 
preservation district. Because the 
orchard is one of the few extant 
elements of the farm operation left, it is 
recommended that interest in the entire 
approximately 12-acre orchard be 
obtained, as well as interest in a buffer 
across the road from the orchard (if the 
railroad line is ever abandoned). 


Having the whole orchard under NPS 
control would ensure the maximum 
protection possible to a significant 
aspect of the cultural landscape at the 
boyhood home. This action would be 
consistent with the NPS Cultural 
Resources Management Guideline (NPS- 
28. 1991 draft revision). 
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Alternative 2 — Personal Services Interpretation Alternative — “We'll Tell You" 


These actions would not be imple- 
mented until title to the property has 
been acquired by the National Park 
Service. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


The high school would serve as the 
primary visitor center. Visitors would 
find a restored and furnished 
classroom, office, and auditorium; 
other rooms would feature exhibits that 
explain the Carters’ lives in Plains, 
including political and business 
careers, education, family, religion, and 
post-presidency. The story of the park 
would be told in a film in the 
auditorium; a site brochure would also 
be available. Interpreters would give 
talks in the auditorium, classroom, and 
on the grounds. Residents would also 
use the auditorium for community and 
cultural events. One classroom would 
be remodeled as a community meeting 
room. The historic integrity of the 
interior would be maintained. No major 
alterations would be contemplated. 


School classes would participate in 
environmental /heritage education 
programs. Two classrooms would host 
these programs and provide educa- 
tional resources for school groups. This 
intensive program would be headed by 
an education coordinator and would be 
geared toward three different grades (in 
agreement with the state curriculum). 


A full description of this prc. am is 
presented in appendix D. In summary, 
the program would interpret the park 
story using activities suited to the 
needs and backgrounds of the students 
and corresponding to the curricula of 
each grade level. Up to two classes 
(60-70) students) could be accommo- 
dated at one time. Spring and fall 
would be the busiest seasons. Some 
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activities would include subjects taught 
when the Carters were in school; other 
activities might involve pretending to be 
1930s students in Plains school. Tradi- 
tional subjects such as geography. 
"ready writing,” debate, drama, and 
mathematics could be taught. Other 
activities could incorporate contem- 
porary approaches (for example, 
computer-assisted and self-directed 
learning) to explore such theme-related 
subjects as social issues, political 
science, international relations, and 
environmental studies. Cooperating 
association sales items (publications, 
videotapes, etc.) would offer more 
specialized and in-depth interpretation. 


The grounds would be fully restored, 
including Friendship Garden (plants 
would be donated), baby row, and the 
ballfields (see Plains High School 
Cultural Landscape map). Restrooms 
would be provided, and electrical 
access for the facility would be 
underground. Access for visitors with 
disabilities would be in the rear. Phase 
1 and phase 2 (if needed) parking at the 
rear of the high school would be 
implemented (see Plains High School 
Site Concept). 


CARTER HOME AND ANDREWS / 
GNANN HOUSE 


Visitors would walk through the 
furnished Carter home; through tours 
they would learn the story of the 
Carters in their post-presidential years. 
The home would be staffed. Part of the 
Andrews/Gnann house would be 
opened and staffed, and exhibits on the 
Secret Service operation would be 
provided; the rest of the house would 
be used for administrative purposes. 
Negotiations with Secret Service 
personnel regarding their installations 
in the Andrews/Gnann house and 





THE ALTERNATIVES AND THE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


future NPS interpretation would begin 
as early as feasible so that sensitive 
preservation and interpretation issues 
could be adequately addressed. No 
major alterations would be contem- 
plated for either structure (see Carter 
Compound, Existing Conditions map). 
These actions would not be implemen- 
ted until these properties are trans- 
ferred to the National Park Service. 


THE PRESERVATION DISTRICT 


The National Park Service would assist 
with development of design guidelines. 
Wayside exhibits, plaques, and NPS- or 
volunteer-guided tours would provide 
interpretation. NPS technical assistance 
would be available on request depend- 
ing on staff and funding limitations. 


TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


If future visitation projections are 
reasonably accurate, traffic congestion 
in Plains could adversely affect the 
visitor experience and residents would 
be greatly inconvenienced. For these 
reasons, a concession-operated tour 
van system would be recommended. 


The vans would tour the various points 
of interest in Plains. The high school 
visitor center would be used as a 
pickup/dropoff point for the van 
system. Passengers could leave the van 
at the boyhood home for leisurely 
viewing. (Tour bus parking and/or 
turnaround space would be needed at 
the boyhood home.) Visitors could also 
disembark at the depot to visit the 
downtown area and board another bus 
later. The economic feasibility and 
details of using such a concession- 
operated system are presented in 
appendix E. According to NPS 


calculations, such a system could be 
profitable. 


Visitors would still have the option to 
tour the park in their own vehicles. 
Private charter buses could also tour 
the park on their own. A concessioner- 
operated tour van shuttle system would 
not preclude the continuation of the 
existing operating private tour shuttle. 
According to NPS policy, if the operator 
of that system was not the prime 
concessioner, however, his vehicle 
would not be allowed to stop and load 


or unload passengers on NPS property. 


The possibility of running railroad cars 
from the depot to the boyhood home 
was studied. Details of the results of 
this study are included in appendix F. 
In summary, the number of passengers 
needed to financially support using the 
railroad to take visitors to and from the 
boyhood home was not considered 
possible, at least during the start-up 
years. As visitation increases, it may be 
possible to economically run the train 
to the boyhood home. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


The following development actions, in 
priority order, would be undertaken. 


¢ Complete restoration /rehabilitation 
of high school, including interior 
furnishings, exhibits, etc. 

* Complete phase 1, and phase 2 if 
needed, parking at high school. 

* Initiate preservation/restoration / 
rehabilitation of depot, interior and 
exterior. 

* Improve parking/access to depot. 

* Complete grounds development 
around high school. 

* Undertake site development 
improvements to boyhood home and 
grounds. 
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Alternative 2 — Personal Services Interpretation Alternative — We'll Tell You” 


Undertake media planning. design. 
and construction for all sites. 


The following nondevelopment actions, 
in priority order. would be 
implemented. 


Acquire boyhood home and stabilize 
extant structures. 

Initiate historic structure reports for 
all four sites. 

Initiate additional oral history 
interviews with the Carters and 
others as necessary to implement 
the site’s proposed interpretive 
programs. 

Undertake cultural landscape report 
of boyhood home. 
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Consider establishing shuttle system 
for visitors. 

Undertake cultural landscape report 
of Carter compound. 

Undertake cultural landscape report 
of depot. 

Secure life estate agreement with the 
Carters. 

Undertake additional history 
studies. archeological surveys. 
national register nominations, etc. 
(discussed in later “Cultural 
Resource Management” section). 
Init‘ate natural and cultural 
resource management activities. 
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ALTERNATIVE 3 — INSPIRATION / MEDIA INTERPRETATION ALTERNATIVE — 
"YOU ARE THERE" 
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Under alternative 3 visitors would have 
the opportunity to understand the 
comprehensive story of the community 
and its residents, including a former 
president, mainly through interpretive 
media, including oral histories and 
videotapes of the Carters and other 
contemporaries. The structures and 
artifacts, the stories of Jimmy and 
Rosalynn Carter, their family and 
friends, the political campaigns, and 
the Carter presidency and post- 
presidency, and the people and 
environment of Plains would all be 
interpreted. Rangers and volunteers 
would also give guided tours. The entire 
community of Plains, which would pro- 
vide the setting for these dynamic 
stories, would become "the park." 
Visitors could spend several hours in 
Plains hearing the stories, seeing the 
sites, and getting the full flavor of a 
typical small, rural southern Georgia 
town that produced a president of the 
United States. 
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DEPOT 


As described in alternative 2, visitors 
would tour the restored and furnished 
depot, which would look as it did 
during the 1976 campaign. The interior 
treatment, historic integrity (exterior 
and interior), staffing, parking area, 
and sidewalk would also be the same 
as in alternative 2. The difference 
between this alternative and alternative 
2 would be that visitors would learn the 
depot story not only through exhibits 
and wayside exhibits, but also through 
videotapes, which would allow visitors 
to experience the excitement of the 
campaign and "meet" the people 
involved. 


BOYHOOD HOME 


Under this alternative visitors would 
learn the story and hear the anecdotes 
of Jimmy Carter's early life at the farm 
through a site brochure, wayside 
exhibits, and guided tours. In addition, 
there would be message repeaters and 
roving interpreters, and inside the 
home audiotaped reminiscences of 
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Alternative 3 — Inspiration / Media Interpretation Alternative — “You Are There” 


President Carter would be available. as 
well as interpretive personnel. The 
furnishings and time frame for the 
home and the commissary would be as 
described in alternative 2. 


The Clark house and other key 
structures would be interpreted with 
message repeaters and wayside 
exhibits. Extant outbuildings and 
foundations would be stabilized. Other 
options for interpreting key structures 
would be considered. such as ghosting, 
as an alternative to reconstruction. 


The fields would be restored and 
maintained through agricultural 
leasing. A living history program would 
not be an option under this alternative. 
Actions at the pecan grove would be the 
same as described in alternative 2. as 
would the parking area and restrooms. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


As in alternative 2. the high school 
would serve as the primary visitor 
center, with a restored and furnished 
classroom, office. auditorium, and 
exhibits. As in alternative 2. two 
classrooms would host educational 
programs for school groups (with 
traditional and modern educational 
media in a resource center to 
supplement classroom activities). and 
one classroom would be remodeled as a 
community meeting room. Additionally, 
interactive videotapes would give 
visitors access to President and Mrs. 
Carter's recollections. One room might 
have video programs on the Carters’ 
lives and careers. Under this alternative 
there would be no intensive educational 
program. 


NPS staff/volunteers would give 
interpretive talks and be available to 
answer questions at an information 


desk. Cooperating association sales 
items (publications. videotapes, etc.) 
would offer more specialized and in- 
depth interpretation. Otherwise. use of 
the building interior, parking. 
restrooms, and restoration of the 
grounds would be as described in 
alternative 2. 


CARTER HOME AND 
ANDREWS/GNANN HOUSE 


Under this alternative video monitors. 
message repeaters. and exhibits. as 
well as the tours described in 
alternative 2, would be available for 
visitors at the furnished Carter home. 
Otherwise, all actions at the home and 
the Andrews/Gnann house would be as 
described in alternative 2. 


THE PRESERVATION DISTRICT 


The National Park Service would assist 
with development of design guidelines. 
Wayside exhibits. plaques, and NPS- or 
volunteer-guided tours would provide 
interpretation as in alternative 2. 
Depending on funding. grants or other 
federal financial assistance would also 
be available to property owners under 
this alternative. 


TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
Transportation and the tour van 
shuttle system would be the same as 
described in alternative 2. 
IMPLEMENTATION 

Implementation for development and 


nondevelopment actions would be as 
described in alternative 2. 
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ALTERNATIVE 4 — THE BEST OF BOTH — "WE'LL BE THERE WITH YOU" — 
THE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 
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As a result of (1) public meetings, (2) preferred alternative, therefore, 
discussions on many topics (including combines elements of alternatives 2 
cost-effectiveness and environmental and 3. 


and resource conservation issues), and 

(3) reviews of preliminary alternatives, 

it was determined that people preferred DEPOT 
alternative 3 combined with the 


personal services and education Visitors would tour the restored and 
program described in alternative 2. refurnished depot, appearing much as 
Alternative 4, the Park Service's it did during the 1976 campaign. 
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Alternative 4 — The Best of Both — “We'll Be There With You” — The Preferred Alternative 


Through exhibits and wayside exhibits 
they would learn the story of the 
presidential campaign. and through 
videotapes they would experience the 
excitement of the campaign and see 
some of the people involved. Short talks 
and informal contacts would also be 
available. Otherwise. the interior 
treatment. protection of the building 
integrity. staffing. and parking would 
be as described in alternative 2. 


BOYHOOD HOME 


Through message repeaters. wayside 
exhibits. living history. guided tours. 
and roving interpreters, visitors would 
learn the story and hear anecdotes of 
Jimmy Carter's life at the farm. As in 
alternative 2. visitors would tour the 
restored and minimally refurnished 
home and the restored commissary. 
Interpretation in the home would 
include guided tours. recorded 
messages. and a site brochure. There 
would be interpretive staff at the home. 
Other actions at the home would be as 
described in alternative 2. Thus. this 
alternative combines the use of a living 
history program (alternative 2) and 
recorded messages. roving interpreters. 
and message repeaters (alternative 3) 
as well as elements that are common to 
both alternatives (wayside exhibits and 
guided tours). 


After further study the Clark tenant 
house would be interpreted onsite with 
message repeaters and wayside 
exhibits. As described in alternative 2. 
other options for interpreting the Clark 
house and other buildings on the site 
would also be considered. Visitors 
would have the opportunity to get a 
balanced interpretation of the various 
lifestyles represented in that farm 
community. Extant outbuildings would 
be stabilized. 


As described in alternative 2, the fields 
would be restored and maintained 
through agricultural leasing and living 
history. Actions at the pecan orchard 
would also be the same as described in 
alternative 2. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Actions at the high school would be as 
described in alternative 2. including the 
intensive education program, with the 
addition of the interactive videotapes 
and room for video programs on the 
Carters lives and careers described in 
alternative 3. Cooperating association 
sales items (publications. videotapes. 
etc.) would offer more specialized and 
in-depth interpretation, as in 
alternative 3. 


CARTER HOME AND ANDREWS / 
GNANN HOUSE 


Actions at this site would be the same 
as described in alternative 3. 


THE PRESERVATION DISTRICT 


Actions within the preservation district 
would be the same as described in 
alternative 3. In addition, the Park 
Service would encourage actions by 
other agencies. as described below. 


CONTINUED PARTNERSHIP WITH 
PLAINS 


The continuation of the partnership 
between the Park Service and the city is 
vital to successful NPS management 
and operation of the park. The Park 
Service would therefore encourage 
other agencies to assist the city in 
implementing actions that are critical 
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to providing the variety and quality of 
visitor experiences and preserving the 
integrity of the district that is called for 
in the preferred alternative. 


TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


Under this alternative. transportation 
and the tour van shuttle system would 
be the same as described in alternative 
2. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 


Implementation for development and 
nondevelopment actions would be as 
described in alternative 2. 
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RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


The purpose of this section is to set 
forth natural and cultural resource 
management actions that would be 
undertaken under any of the alter- 
natives described and to provide 
guidance for resource management 


actions in the park. Under NPS policies. 


each park unit should have a resource 
management plan. The park staff has 
completed a draft resource manage- 
ment plan. which is currently under 
review. 


Because many issues are associated 
with resource management. it is 
important to note that the management 
actions discussed below are based on 
information available as of this writing. 


CULTURAL RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 


Cultural resource management is 
needed to ensure the conservation of 
the park's cultural resources. which 
include the boyhood home. the Carter 
compound. Plains High School. the 
Plains depot. and various collections 
associated with each site. Also included 
are properties in the preservation 
district and related scenic easements. 


Cultural resource management 
guidelines. a part of the park's resource 
management plan. will guide long-term 
planning and management of the park's 
cultural resources. Visitor use must not 
impair or destroy resources, and 
management must assess how much 
use the structures can withstand 
without resulting degradation or 
destruction. Before actions can be 
taken to protect the park's cultural 
resources, however. adequate 
inventories must be completed and 


strategies must be adopted for 
protection and preservation. 


Some work has been completed. An 
oral history program was begun in the 
late 1980s by the NPS chief historian 
and park staff. The NPS Historic 
American Building Survey / Historic 
American Engineering Records division 
completed a survey of Plains in 1989. 
Twenty-three sites were recorded at 
that time. with base maps completed 
for many of the sites. The Middle Flint 
Regional Development Commission has 
recently conducted a historic resources 
survey for Plains that contains 117 
separate survey elements. 


The General Services Administration 
requested a determination of eligibility 
for National Register of Historic Places 
status in 1978 for the Plains Historic 
District. and a national register 
nomination was completed in 1984 by 
the state. The Regional Development 
Commission is revising the national 
register nomination. A cultural 
resource inventory of the city was 
completed by the state in the 1970s; 
this is also being updated by the 
Regional Development Commission. 
Rehabilitation of Plains High School 
was initiated in 1989 and continues 
with the assistance of the city of Plains, 
the Plains Historical Preservation Trust, 
and other regional agencies. 


A special history study of the park was 
completed by the NPS Denver Service 
Center in 1991; additional historical 
research topics that need attention are 
outlined in that study. including an 
assessment of the park as a cultural 
landscape. 
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The Regional Development Commission 
has contracted for a comprehensive 
preservation plan for the city of Plains. 
which will be coordinated with NPS 
planning activities. The city is zoned 
and the Plains Historic District acts as 
a zoning overlay. Sumter County has 
no zoning laws. NPS planning should 
take this lack of regulation in the 
county into consideration; it could 
affect the boyhood home and the 
various proposed scenic easements. 
The National Park Service would work 
closely with the city preservation 
commission and the Regional 
Development Commission to ensure 
necessary communication and coordi- 
nation with all those having an interest 
in the city of Plains and its historic 
preservation. 


The city preservation ordinance of July 
1991 expanded the historic district to 
the city limits of Plains; however. in the 
process some irregularities between 
national and local jurisdictions were 
created. Several minor differences in 
boundaries need to be addressed. 


Preservation ordinances adopted by the 
city have established a preservation 
commission that reviews all proposed 
construction within the historic district. 
The historic district. established as a 
zoning overlay. affects all extant zoning 
and development in the city. Because of 
the preservation overlay. all alterations 
of existing structures or new 
construction in Plains will be reviewed 
by the preservation commission and 
approved by the city council. Decisions 
by the council can be appealed in 
court. The city is also entitled to 
participate in grant programs and all 
other considerations as provided for 
under the federal/state Certified Local 
Government program. 


The National Park Service will coordi- 
nate with the Georgia State Office of 
Historic Preservation and the Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation in all 
applicable historic preservation 
planning matters as referenced in 36 
CFR 800.3(c) and the 1990 servicewide 
programmatic agreement regarding 
secticn 106 compliance. 


The following additional cultural 
resource plans and studies, including 
plans related to interpretation of the 
cultural resources, are needed for the 
park: 


Archeological Resource Evaluation 
Studies. A historic archeological 
program for the park needs to be 
designed and initiated. Archeological 
studies at the sites would help 
establish fence rows, gardens, 
outbuilding locations, and other related 
cultural resource data. Continued 
cooperation with the Georgia State 
Office of Historic Preservation to ensure 
the protection of any prehistoric 
archeological remains yet unsurveyed 
should also be an important part of an 
archeological plan for the park. 


Boundary Study. The status and 
relationships of the various overlapping 
and confusing historic district 
jurisdictions (National Register of 
Historic Places. national historic site. 
national preservation district. local 
preservation district. preservation 
easements, etc.) need to be reviewed 
and studied: recommendations are 
needed for more concise and easily 
understood boundaries. 
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Collection Condition Survey / 
Management Plan/Storage Plan. A 
collections and curatorial plan 
adequately addressing acquisition. 
accession. and curatorial policies that 
would protect and conserve park 
collections needs to be adopted. This 
plan should be developed in consul- 
tation with the Carter Presidential 
Library. the National Archives. the 
Georgia State Archives. other state. 
local. and regional repositories. the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the NPS 
regional and chief curator’s offices. 
Memoranda of agreement and under- 
standing need to be developed between 
consulting agencies. as appropriate. 
Inventories of the Carter home should 
be completed so that there is a 
minimum of confusion and inconven- 
ience for the Carter family at such time 
as the Carter home and various 
contents are transferred to the United 
States as NPS properties. A life estate 
agreement (described below) should be 
completed to facilitate a smooth 
conveyance of properties and responsi- 
bilities. 


The park requires a museum and 
archival storage and treatment facility. 
Such a facility would be established in 
a new facility with all necessary 
curatorial features. Collections and 
archives. which would be managed 
according to NPS standards and 
guidelines. would be stored and 
exhibited in appropriately designed and 
controlled environments with adequate 
protection against accidents. theft. 
atmospheric pollution, insect 
infestation. and vandalism. Collections 
would also be monitored to ensure 
long-term stability. 


Continuation of Oral History 
Program” Continuation and expansion 
of the oral history program is important 
and should be coordinated with the 
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Carter Presidential Library in Atlanta. 
Georgia. Additional efforts are needed 
to include all residents of Plains who 
have participated in the Carter story. 
Such information would enhance 
existing knowledge of the local people 
and provide data for interpreting local 
culture and its effect on Plains and the 
Carters. 


Cultural Landscape Reports. Cultural 
landscape reports for the depot, the 
Carter compound. and the boyhood 
home need to be accomplished before 
substantial work is undertaken (other 
than routine maintenance). A cultural 
landscape report for the boyhood home 
is being done by the park and NPS 
regional office. A cultural landscape 
report for the high school has been 
completed. 


Cyclic Maintenance Programs. A 
cyclic maintenance program should be 
initiated for structures and sites, 
including special cultural /natural 
elements such as the pecan grove at 
the boyhood home. Historic settings 
should be considered in the cyclic 
maintenance plans for each site. 
Specific structure evaluations and 
preservation actions would be applied 
to each building to protect cultural 
artifacts and remains. 


Ethnographic Study. Jimmy Carter 
grew up in a region of diverse cultures: 
their interaction and exchange contri- 
buted substantially to his development 
as an adult. Therefore, an ethnographic 
study of the Plains vicinity should be 
conducted so that its cultural com- 
plexities can be more adequately 
understood. An ethnographic resource 
is any natural resource (animal. plant, 
or mineral), cultural resource (historic 
or prehistoric), or landscape that is 
linked to the traditional practices, 
values. beliefs. history. and/or ethnic 
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identity of a cultural group or groups. 
An ethnographic study of the region 
would improve visitor services and 
foster a better understanding of the 
reyion’s history and its cultural 
diversity. 


Historic Furnishing Reports. Historic 
furnishing reports are needed for the 
Carter bovhood home. the Carter 
compound. Plains depot. and Plains 
High School; these reports should be 
coordinated with the park's curatorial 
plan. 


Historic Preservation Guides. A 
general guide tailored to the park's 
preservation needs should be 
assembled and published for use by the 
park staff in daily preservation work. 
Examples would be cooperation with 
natural resource specialists in 
designing plans to screen cultural 
resources from visual intrusions and in 
developing agricultural leasing 
(alternatives 2. 3, and 4) and living 
history programs (alternatives 2 and 4) 
at the boyhood home to evoke a rural 
setting reminiscent of the 1930s. This 
should include management of the 
pecan grove at the boyhood home as a 
cultural and natural resource. with 
emphasis on the health of the grove 
instead of production. Another example 
would be establishing monitoring 
systems for airborne pollution problems 
and attendant deterioration of the 
cultural resources. 


Historic Resource Study. A historic 
resource study for the park should be 
prepared, including historic base maps. 
so that all cultural resources can be 
properly identified, evaluated. and 
placed in a comprehensible context. 


Historic Structure Reports. It is 
imperative that a historic structure 
report be initiated for the high school 


before further work is completed so 
that original conditions may be 
researched and recorded and work to 
date may be adequately documented. 
Historic structure reports should also 
be completed for all other historic 
structures in the park. 


Life Estate Agreement. Although the 
Carter home will eventually become the 
centerpiece of a tour of Plains, it will 
remain the private residence of 
President and Mrs. Carter as long as 
they choose. Many questions about 
management of the home, contents, 
and lands need to be delineated 
between the Park Service and the 
Carters. A life estate agreement, similar 
to those developed at the Lyndon B. 
Johnson site and the Truman home, 
needs to be drawn up between the 
Carters and the Park Service. The 
agreement should address the 
following: 


1. The orderly transfer of the Carter 
home and adjoining lands at the 
appropriate time. 

2. Dissemination of the furnishings 
and property within the house to 
family heirs and the National Park 
Service. 

3. Guidelines for management of the 
house and lands until the transfer 
takes place. 

4. How the house and grounds will be 
interpreted until the time that it will 
be open to the public for tours. 


A memorandum of agreement between 
the Park Service and the Carters serves 
as an interim agreement until the life 
estate agreement can be drawn up. The 
Park Service should move quickly to 
initiate this more formal agreement to 
ensure an orderly transition of the 
property at the right time. 
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National Register Update. Updating 
the national register nomination forms 
for the park (being done by the 
Regional Development Commission) 
needs to be completed. The extant 
nomination deals with Plains only in its 
context as a late 19th century village. 
with no mention of President Carter. 
The document contains no data to help 
guide management. preservation. or 
visitor use at the park. This work 
should be closely coordinated between 
the Regional Development Commission. 
the Georgia State Office of Historic 
Preservation. and the Park Service to 
ensure inclusion of all essential 
information. This needs to be 
coordinated with the NPS Southeast 
Regional Office. which is in the process 
of updating the List of Classified 
Structures and is also preparing 
historic resource studies for the park. 


Technical administrative and physical 
preservation problems include the 
following: 


Accessibility. All structures and sites 
need to be made accessible to visitors 
and employees with disabilities to the 
extent possible without substantially 
compromising the historical integrity of 
the resources. 


Acquisition of Boyhood Home. 
Acquisition should be accomplished as 
soon as possible. before the buildings 
and site suffer further deterioration and 
vandalism. 


Load Monitoring Systems for Indi- 
vidual Structures and Sites. Load 
studies for each structure and site 
should be calculated so that maximum 
use figures and cyclic maintenance 
considerations can be incorporated in 
managing these resources. 


Resource Management 


High humidity and insect infestation 
create special cultural resource 
problems for both wood and masonry 
structures. Groundwater. dry and wet 
rot. termites, carpenter ants. wood 
beetles, and various fungi affect wood 
buildings. Structures like the Carter 
home on Woodland Drive that are not 
built on piers to allow for better air 
circulation can have various moisture 
problems that lead to deterioration. 
Masonry problems including spalling. 
point deterioration. foundation settling. 
efflorescence. and similar phenomena 
also can be traced to moisture 
problems. Care must be taken to 
ensure that all structures have 
adequate drainage systems and that 
vegetation is trimmed away from the 
buildings so that water does not run 
onto roofs and walls. Groundwater 
problems would be addressed 
immediately. and steps would be taken 
to ensure that water drains properly. 
away from building fo:indations. 


NATURAL RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


The natural resources at the park are 
an integral part of the cultural 
landscape. Natural resources would be 
managed to restore the historic setting 
where necessary to support interpreta- 
tion and historic structures. Overall. 
natural resource management in the 
park would support cultural resource 
management objectives, which will be 
more precisely determined in cultural 
landscape reports of the high school, 
boyhood home, the depot. and the 
Carter compound. 


The development of an up-to-date 
inventory of natural resources in each 
park is important. Only when an 
accurate picture c* the type and 
condition of the natural resources in a 
park exists can cffective management 
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decisions be made. Natural resources 
are constantly changing: thus. a 
program of long-term monitoring is 
essential to help detect changes in 
resource conditions before unaccept- 
able changes occur. 


Vegetation management in the park 
would accomplish several objectives. In 
conjunction with cultural landscape 
reports for the boyhood home, the 
depot, and the Carter compound, small 
areas might be planted to represent 
various historic periods. An agricultural 
lease program (alternatives 2. 3. and 4) 
and a living history program (alterna- 
tives 2 and 4) might be used at the 
bovhood home to re-create and main- 
tain an appropriate rural landscape. 
Agricultural practices would include 
limited use of fertilizers. methods that 
prevent soil erosion. and integrated 
pest management practices that 
minimize pesticide use. Appropriate 
agricultural practices would be 
developed in conjunction with the U.S. 
Soil Conservation Service and the 
Georgia Cooperative Extension Service. 


Fire might also be used as a vegetation 
management tool. especially at the 
boyhood home. The possibility of 
prescribed burning as well as fire 
suppression protocol need to be 
addressed by the park staff in a fire 
management plan. 


The National Park Service requires an 
integrated pest management (IPM) 
approach to control any pests in the 
park, including the use of cultural, 
mechanical, biological, or chemical 
methods. Chemical pesticides are only 
used as a last resort and in conjunction 
with nonchemical methods. An IPM 
plan would be prepared as a separate 
document or as part of the park's 
resource management plan. The IPM 
plan would discuss controlling 


unwanted vegetation. managing pests 
in the pecan orchard at the boyhood 
home. controlling pests in the 
curatorial collection, managing 
termites, monitoring aircraft insecticide 
spraying on property adjoining the 
boyhood home to determine potential 
contamination on NPS lands, and other 
pest control issues, as necessary. 


Management of the boyhood home 
pecan orchard needs to be addressed in 
an orchard management plan or in the 
resource management plan. Emphasis 
would be placed on maintaining 
healthy trees, not necessarily on 
producing quality fruit. Routine care. 
harvest of the fruit, and tree 
maintenance would be addressed in the 
plan. The Extension Service recom- 
mends that pecan trees be fertilized in 
late February or early March. Soil 
testing would be done regularly to 
determine the pH of the soil, and lime 
would be added to the soil as necessary 
to keep the pH between 5.6 and 6.5. 
The extension agent recommends that 
lime be applied in the fall. IPM methods 
would be used to control pests. and 
chemical pesticides would only be used 
as a last resort. 


MANAGEMENT ZONING 


The lands within the Jimmy Carter 
National Historic Site owned or to be 
owned by the National Park Service 
have been placed into management 
zones, which indicate where park 
operations, management functions, 
visitor uses, and developments are 
appropriate. Zones are identified based 
on the authorizing legislation. NPS 
policies, the site's resources, desired 
visitor experiences, and established 
uses. The management zones (and 
subzones) for each of the four sites are 
shown on the following maps. 
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TABLE 1. SUMMARY OF ALTERNATIVES 


Natural and cultural resources management actions, which apply to all alternatives, are not included on this table. However, treatment of the pecan 
orchard. which is different in alternative |, has been included on the table. 





SITE OR TOPIC 





Depot 


en 


-—}—- 


ALTERNATIVE 1 





ee 
Visitors sce partially restored 


and furnished depot. Mes- 
sage repeaters and wayside 
exhibits tell basic campaign 
story. Barriers and/or motion 
detectors prevent entry and 
provide security but allow 
visual access. Building 
unstaffed. Existing parking 
area used. 





Boyhood Home 


On 
© 











—- ---—4 


Home not open to visitors: 
exterior restored. Message 
repeaters, a site brochure, 
and wayside exhibits tell 
basic story. Site remains 
basically as it is. Active 
management of pecan grove. 
Small parking area. 
restrooms, and access 
provided away from main 
house. 


ALTERNATIVE 2 


Visitors tour restored and 
refurnished depot. Exhibits. 
message repeaters. and tours 
would tell the campaign 
story. Interior climate 
controlled to extent possible. 
Building staffed. Parking and 
bus staging area provided. 





}————— 


Visitors tour restored and 
minimally refurnished home 
and restored commissary. 
Clark tenant house 
interpreted (further study to 
establish precise location) or 
perhaps reconstructed; 
possible reconstruction of 
other buildings. Stabilization 
of extant outbuildings and 
foundations. A brochure, 
guided tours, living history, 
and wayside exhibits would 
tell story. Fields managed 
through living history and 
agricul-tural leasing. Active 
management of pecan grove 
while acquiring interest in all 
12 acres. Restrooms, small 
parking area, and access 
provided away from main 
house. Interpretive trails 
provided. 








— 
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ALTERNATIVE 3 

Same as alternative 2 except 
that videotapes would also be 
used to allow visitors to 
experience the excitement of 
the campaign and see the 
people involved. 


ba 


Visitors tour restored and 
minimally refurnished home 
and restored commissary. In 
addition to site brochure, 
guided tours, and wayside 
exhibits, audiotaped remini- 
scences of President Carter 
and roving interpreters would 
be available. Clark tenant 
house interpreted through 
wayside exhibits and mes- 
sage repeaters. Other key 
structures interpreted 
through options other than 
reconstruction. Extant 
outbuildings stabilized. There 
would be no living history 
program. Grounds main- 
tained through agricultural 
leasing. Pecan grove, rest- 
rooms, small parking area. 
access, and interpretive trails 
as described in alternative 2. 
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ALTERNATIVE 4 


Combination of alternatives 2 
and 3. Visitors would tour 
restored and refurnished 
depot. Exhibits, message 
repeaters, and short talks 
would tell the story, and 
videotapes would allow visi- 
tors to experience excitement 
of campaign. Interior 
treatment, protection, 
staffing. and parking as 
described in alternative 2. 


Combination of alternatives 2 
and 3. Visitors tour restored 
and minimally refurnished 
home and restored commis- 
sary. Message repeaters. 
wayside exhibits, guided 
tours, audiotapes, recorded 
messages, living history, 
roving interpreters, and a site 
brochure would tell the story. 
Clark house interpreted with 
message repeaters and 
waysides; other options, such 
as reconstruction, would be 
considered for this and other 
key structures. Extant 
outbuildings stabilized. 
Fields restored and main- 
tained through agricultural 
lease and living history. 
Pecan grove, restrooms. 
small parking area, access, 
and interpretive trails as 





described in alternative 2. 
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TABLE 1. SUMMARY OF ALTERNATIVES (CONT.) 

















learn of the Carters’ post- 
presidential years. Andrews/ 
Gnann house used for 
administrative purposes. 





learn of the Carters’ post- 
presidential years. Andrews / 
Gnann house opened and 
staffed, with exhibits on 
Secret Service operations; 
partial use for administrative 


purposes. 





also be used to tell the story. 








—— 4 
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SITE OR TOPIC | ALTERNATIVE 1 ALTERNATIVE 2 ALTERNATIVE 3 ALTERNATIVE 4 ; 
High School Rehabilitated/restored school | Rehabilitated/restored school | Same as alternative 2 except Combination of alternatives 2 
is NPS visitor center. with is NPS visitor centcr. with that interactive videotapes and 3 — including intensive 
auditorium and office. One auditorium and restored and would give visitors access to education program, 
classroom remodeled for furnished classroom and President and Mrs. Carter's videotaped reminiscences. 
community use; some other office; exhibits in other rooms | recoliections and intensive interactive videotapes. 
rooms have exhibits. Com- would tell stories of the education program would not | interpreters. and cooper- 
munity use of auditorium. Carters in Plains. One be included. aling association sales — 
Building's interior integrity classroom remodeled for would all help tell the story. 
maintained. Site brochure community use. Community 
available. Some cooperating use of auditorium. Two 
association sales items classrooms would host 
available. Phase | of parking educational programs for 
area developed. Friendship school groups. Intensive 
Garden restored. educational program led by 
education coordinator. Site 
brochure available. Cooper- 
ating association sales items 
would offer more specialized 
and in-depth interpretation. 
Restoration of grounds. 
Phase | parking area (and 
phase 2 if needed) developed. 
Carter Visitors tour furnished and Visitors tour furnished and Same as alternative 2 except Same as alternative 3. 
Compound staffed Carter home and staffed Carter home and that video monitors would 
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TABLE 1. SUMMARY OF ALTERNATIVES (CONT.) 





SITE OR TOPIC 


ALTERNATIVE 1 





Preservation 
District 


Ss 


NPS assistance with design 
guidelines. Wayside exhibits. 
a brochure, and plaques 
provide interpretation. NPS 
advice on preservation and 
interpretation matters on 
request, depending on 
funding and staffing. 





Transportation 








—_— | 


Visitors would use their own 
vehicles; existing private tour 
shuttle could continue. 


ee 


—— a 


ALTERNATIVE 2 
Same as alternative |; in 
addition. guided tours would 
also be available 


Concession -operated tour van 
system recommended. 
Existing tour van could 
continue, although without 
use of NPS property for 
loading / unloading if not 
primary concessioner. 





————— 
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ALTERNATIVE 3 
Same as alternative 2. In 
addition, depending on 
funding. grants or other 
federal financial assistance 
available to property owners. 


Same as alternative 2. 
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ALTERNATIVE 4 


_--~~4— 


Same as alternative 3. In 
addition. Park Service would 
encourage other agencies to 
assist city in implementing 
actions that the Park Service 
believes would be critical to 
providing quality visitor 
experiences. 


Same as alternative 2. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Southwestern Georgia and Plains are 
locales with long, involved histories. 
Plains, Georgia, is part of Georgia's 
Flint River region, which is watered by 
that stream and its tributaries and 
covers approximately 8.460 miles. 


The Flint River region of Georgia has 
been occupied by humans for over 
15,000 years. With the advent of 
Europeans in the 16th century, the 
American Indian communities of 
southwestern Georgia changed forever. 
By the 19th century, various 
southeastern tribes had adopted Euro- 
American customs to such an extent 
that Euro-Americans designated the 
Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee. 
and Seminole groups as the “five 
civilized tribes." The Creeks occupied 
the region known today as Sumter 
County, Georgia. 


In 1828. six whites and a free black 
couple crossed the Flint River at 
Shelby’s Ferry, becoming the first 
nonnative peoples of record to settle in 
the Creek territory that would later 
become Sumter County. 


The Carter family has lived in Georgia 
for about 180 years, and for the last 
100 or so years a branch has 
maintained residence in the Plains 
area. Antebellum Sumter County was a 
typical rural, agrarian-based network of 
families and communities. By 1850 the 
region was producing cotton, which 
remained the main cash crop, along 
with some corn and wheat, until the 
20th century. The Plains of Dura, a 
town founded ca. 1840, operated as a 
small agricultural center. After the Civil 
War, in the 1880s, a settlement was 
platted on a new railroad, and the 
Plains of Dura, with other surrounding 
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communities, moved to the new 
townsite. The Plains of Dura shortened 
its name to Plains, and by 1920 the 
little town was established as a thriving 
agricultural center. 


The Carter family moved to Plains 
about 1905. William Alton Carter got a 
job at a general store there in that year. 
His brother, James Earl, also moved to 
the Plains area, and in 1921 he met 
Lillian Gordy, a nurse at the Wise 
Sanitarium, a local hospital and clinic 
run by the Wise family of Plains. He 
married her on September 26, 1923, at 
the Plains Baptist Church. 


"Mr. Earl's" career and the Plains 
community boomed in the 1920s, 
despite the post World War depression 
and the economic agricultural problems 
that plagued the country. On October 
1, 1924, at 7 a.m., their first child, 
James Earl Carter, Jr., was born at the 
Wise Sanitarium. A daughter, Gloria, 
was born in 1926, followed by another 
daughter, Ruth, in 1929. Another son, 
William Alton Carter III (Billy), was 
born in 1937. In 1928, after purchasing 
a house and farm, Earl Carter moved 
his family from Plains to Archery, 2.5 
miles away on the old Preston- 
Americus road. Jimmy Carter was four 
years old. Between 20 and 25 black 
families lived in the Archery vicinity, 
and there was also a black industrial 
college. This farm was home to Jimmy 
Carter until he left for a naval career at 
Annapolis. 


According to President Carter's 
recollections, the Carter farm in Sumter 
County consisted of about 360 acres. 
Earl Carter's lands were worked by 
black men and women — some who 
sharecropped and others who worked 
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their own farms and hired on to work 
the Carter operation. The Carters also 
owned additional farmland in adjacent 
Webster County. Corn, peanuts, and 
cotton were the main crops, with 
auxiliary crops of pecans and 
watermelons and additional products of 
milk, meats, and vegetables. Earl and 
Jimmy Carter planted the pecan grove 
adjacent to the house in the late 1930s 
when Jimmy was about 12 years old. 
The yard had bushes and trees such as 
chinaberry, crepe myrtle, kumquat, 
mulberry, and pecan. 


The house was a white clapboard 
bungalow. It had a iow hipped roof and 
a large porch across the front that was 
later screened in by the Carters. 
Initially, the house had no plumbing; 
Earl Carter later added an indoor toilet 
and makeshift shower consisting of a 
bucket with holes and a sheet metal 
pan and drain that ran into the yard. 
Jimmy Carter's bedroom had no heat. 
Electricity was not available until 1937 
and the advent of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 


Various outbuildings, including an 
outhouse, smokehouse, mule barn, 
chicken house, hog lot, and 
blacksmithing shed made up the main 
buildings. A garage in the back had a 
chicken pen next to it. A windmill with 
a tank enabled the family to install an 
indoor toilet. Water pumps were in 
front of the smokehouse and on the 
back porch. The barn lot was the center 
of farm life. Mules were kept behind the 
barn in a 3-acre enclosure. 


Like many other homes in the region, 
the Carter house initially had no grass 
lawn. White sand, trucked in to cover 
the yard, was swept regularly. It was a 
typical rural Georgia farm of the time. 
except for a tennis court just west of 
the house and a small, clapboard, 


single-gabled commissary. Earl Carter 
sold goods on credit to the share- 
croppers who worked his farm. It was 
here that Mr. Earl settled with his help 
on payday, Saturday afternoons. 








Sharecropper's house near Carter boyhood home. 199! 


Connecting the house and barn was a 
lane. On the other side of the 
commissary was a large garden that 
foreman Jack Clark and his wife Rachel 
tended. The Clarks and the Carters 
shared the vegetables from the garden, 
which yielded beans, cabbage, collards, 
Irish potatoes, okra, peas, squash, 
sweet potatoes, and tomatoes. The 
Clarks were an important part of 
Carter's childhood. Jimmy Carter spent 
a lot of time with the Clarks and stayed 
in their home when his parents were 
away. 


Jimmy Carter's childhood and young 
manhood on the farm and in Plains 
centered around farm life, family, 
school, and church. The main 
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congregations in Plains were Baptist 
and Methodist. As in most American 
communities. the church reflected and 
reinforced community standards, 
values. and class structures. 


Jimmy Carter's relationship with his 
immediate family reflected a group that 
remained independent yet close in their 
relationships. Jimmy had status as the 
eldest child and only male until brother 
Billy's birth in 1937. The concept of 
family had various meanings for Jimmy 
Carter. While it embraced his father. 
mother. sisters. and brother. it also 
meant the Archery community. These 
relationships were important and just 
as binding in their way as were the ties 
with his immediate family. 


Another major element in Carter's 
bovhood was Plains High School. As 
with most other public facilities of the 
times. schools were segregated by race. 
The 10-room. red-brick school building 
with Classical Revival detail was 
erected in 1921 at a cost of 850.000. 
Its curriculum was controlled by two 
local phenomena, Miss Julia Coleman 
and Mr. Y.T. Sheffield. Miss Julia's 
connection to the community was 
exemplified in her Friendship Garden 
on the west side of the school. A section 
of the garden was called baby row. 
Each time a former student married 
and had a baby. the family donated a 
shrub or bush to be planted there. 


In 1937 Plains High School was 
designated by the State Board of 
Education as a model or laboratory 
school, to be used as an example for 
other Georgia school programs — 
largely because of the efforts of Miss 
Julia Coleman. Jimmy Carter 
graduated from Plains High School in 
1941. Jimmy was deeply impressed by 
Miss Julia. President Carter considered 
his vears with her among the most 
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valuable in his life. and he quoted from 
her in his inaugural address. 


Carter's years in college and in the 
Navy opened other worlds. But he took 
with him a firm and positive foundation 
of generations-old community and 
cultural background. For Jimmy 
Carter. this foundation began on the 
farm and in his family. was reenforced 
in church, and was refined in school. 
Later it would be brought to fruition in 
politics. 


Upon completing college and receiving 
his naval commission, Jimmy returned 
home to marry Miss Rosalynn Smith, 
his sister's best friend, on July 7, 1946. 
Earl Carter's death brought Jimmy and 
Rosalynn back to Plains in 1953. 
Jimmy Carter continued to read and 
learn, and he was most interested in 
technology as it applied to agriculture. 
Rosalynn looked for ways to continue to 
expand her experience outside the 
home. By then the Carters had their 
own family — John William (Jack) was 
born in Portsmouth, Virginia, on July 
3, 1947; James Earl Carter III (Chip) 
was born in Honolulu on April 12, 
1950; and Donnel Jeffrey (Jeff) was 
born August 18, 1952, in New London, 
Connecticut. 


Upon returning home, Jimmy operated 
the family peanut business while 
Rosalynn helped in the office. After 
living in a public housing dupicx on 
Paschal Street. and later in a house on 
Montgomery Street, the Carter family 
moved in 1956 to the Stewart place 
(owned by Dr. Thad Wisc) on the road 
between Archery and Plains. In 1961 
Jimmy and Rosalynn engaged an 
architect to design and build a modest 
ranch-style house on Woodland Drive 
in Plains. 
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AFFECTED ENVIRONMENT 


Like his father. Carter served on the 
local school board and became active in 
community organizations. Some 
organizations. such as the White 
Citizen's Council. he refused to join. 
Carter first ventured into politics when. 
as chairman of the Sumter County 
Board of Education, he supported a 
referendum to consolidate the county 
school system. The referendum failed 
by 84 votes. 


Although he had earlier accepted Plains 
and its attitudes. Carter began to 
confront the problem of race and 
community. His own attitudes had 
changed during his years in the 
military. and as time progressed they 
steadily continued to evolve. Jimmy 
Carter remained true to the precepts he 
had formulated at home, in church, in 
Miss Julia's classroom, and in his life 
beyond Plains. He stood firmly by his 
principles regardless of political or peer 
pressures. 


Jimmy Carter ran for state senator in 
October 1962. He based his campaign 
for the Democratic nomination on good 
government and his military and civic 
record. Upon discovering election 
rigging in one of the counties of the 
district. Carter contested the results. 
With the help of John Pennington. a 
reporter for the Atlanta Journal and 
native of Andersonville, Carter exposed 
the fraud. He took the case to court 
and got the fraudulent ballots thrown 
out. Carter became state senator from 
the 14th district of Georgia. His record 
as a State senator was impressive. 
Education and highway department 
reform were high on his list of 
priorities. Rosalynn’s efficient handling 
of the peanut business in Plains 
enabled him to devote the time needed 
for effective performance. In 1966 he 
ran for governor of Georgia, declining to 
continue in a congressional race for 


which he was considered a shoo-in. He 
lost the Democratic nomination, and 
Lester Maddox became governor of 
Georgia. 


In 1966 Carter and his family argued 
with members of the Plains Baptist 
Church over a resolution banning 
blacks and civil rights workers from 
religious services. Four years later he 
redoubled his efforts to run again for 
governor of Georgia. During the race. 
Rosalynn Carter also campaigned for 
her husband, making speeches and 
appearances. This time he was elected. 


With the governorship of Jimmy Carter. 
Plains experienced yet another period of 
change, building on the change that 
had started with the introduction of 
rural electrification in the late 1930s 
and the ascendancy of peanut 
cultivation in the late 1940s and early 
1950s. The new era, the civil rights 
movement, changed lives in the South 
and in Sumter County forever. The 
work of Martin Luther King. Jr.. Jimmy 
Carter. and their contemporaries 
created a new day and new ways. 


As the hometown of the governor of 
Georgia. Plains found itself increasingly 
pulled into the limelight. As governor. 
Carter promoted an agenda of educa- 
tion, mental health. transportation. 
government reorganization, zero-based 
budgeting, affirmative action. 
environmental issucs, and related 
matters. A 1971 Time magazine cover 
story called Carter the symbol of the 
"New South.” Plains benefited from 
Carter's new south. Community 
opportunities formerly closed by 
tradition and prejudice now opened. 
Henry Eugene Jackson became Plains’ 
first black city councilman in 1972. 
Another, more personal, event took 
place in the Jimmy Carter family in 
these tumultuous years. A daughter. 
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Amy Lynn. was born to Jimmy and 
Rosalynn on October 19, 1967. Amy 
was the only child to be born while 
Jimmy and Rosalynn were living in 
Sumter County. 


In 1974 Jimmy Carter announced his 
candidacy for president of the United 
States. The decision was not made 
lightly. and the pursuit of the 
Democratic nomination was a hard- 
fought battle. as was the subsequent 
presidential race. Carter's campaign 
pulled the Plains community into 
national focus. The city became a 
platform from which Carter presented 
his presidential message to the people. 
Plains resisted the urge to become a 
caricature of itself. allhough many 
peoplic jumped at the chance to 
capitalize on the events. 


The Plains depot, rejuvenated by 
members of Carter's "Peanut Brigade.” 
was cleaned up. repainted in white and 
“Carter green.” and used as a backdrop 
for most of Carter's significant 
campaign announcements. Plains 
residents. black and white, worked 
together for their candidate's dream, 
and as they worked, their candidate's 
dream became their own. The town 
became a national attraction. 


Carter's election as president of the 
United States in the bicentennial year 
of 1976 continued the process in Plains 
that had begun with his clection as 
governor in 1970. The town would 
never be the same again. According to 
various reports. the community found 
itself deluged by as many as 3.000 to 
10.000 tourists a day. Plains became a 
national platform on which various 
groups paraded in an attempt to draw 
attention to themselves and their 
causes. As Carter the individual 
became the symbol and leader of the 
American people, so his hometown 
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became a symbol and gathcring place 
for the nation’s people — good and bad, 
rich and poor, all races. all creeds. As 
Carter guided the nation, the nation 
affected and changed his life and his 
hometown. 


Carter's presidential administration 
from 1977 to 1981 covered significant 
years in American history. His defeat in 
1980 brought the Carter family back to 
Plains. Afier their return, the Carters 
shared their pride in their town and 
fellow citizens with international 
gucsts. They initially busied themsclves 
with their house on Woodland Drive, 
irregularly occupied since Carter's 
election as governor. They moved their 
church membership to the newly 
established Maranatha Baptist Church, 
established in 1977. The church was 
built on land donated by Mrs. Y.T. 
Sheffield. widow of the former school 
principal. 


At home in Plains, Jimmy and 
Rosalynn also wrote books, separately 
and together. They became involved in 
a nonprofit housing project called 
Habitat for Humanity. which head- 
quarters in Americus and builds 
houses around the world, In 1982 the 
Carters founded The Carter Center in 
Atlanta, in partnership with Emory 
University where both Jimmy and 
Rosalynn became members of the 
faculty. Their efforts through the center 
have focused on resolving conflict, 
promoting democracy. preserving 
human rights. improving health, and 
fighting hunger. Time magazine 
(9/11/89) has said that Jimmy Carter 
“may be the best former president 
America has ever had." In this manner 
Jimmy and Rosalynn Carter turned a 
national political defeat into an 
international personal triumph. 
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AFFECTED ENVIRONMENT 


Currently. the Carters maintain a keen 
interest in the work of the National 
Park Service in planning for the Jimmy 
Carter National Historic Site and 
Preservation District. The personal 
history of Jimmy and Rosalynn Carter 
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and the community history of Plains 
have become integral parts of each 
other in a way that few people and 
communities have had the privilege to 
experience. 
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CULTURAL RESOURCES 


THE VARIOUS DISTRICTS IN AND 
AROUND PLAINS 


There are several overlapping historic 

districts in and around Plains. which 

without explanation can be confusing. 
They are explained here in chronologi- 
cal order. 


The first district. created to establish 
local control and regulate development, 
was the original Plains Historic District. 
established by the city in 1978. In 1984 
the National Park Service established a 
National Register Historic District (on 
the Nationiai Register of Historic 

Places). The boundaries of the National 
Register Historic District and the 
original Plains Historic District were the 
same (see Plains map). 


In December 1987 Congress estab- 
lished the Jimmy Carter National 
Historic Site and Preservation District. 
The national historic site includes the 
Plains High School, the Carter 
compound (Carter home and Andrews / 
Gnann house), the depot. the boyhood 
home (the residence and not more than 
15 acres) about 2 miles west of the city. 
and the 100-foot scenic easements on 
either side of Old Plains Highway from 
the intersection of U.S. 280 to the 
boyhood home. (Although the legisla- 
tion has authorized these casements, 
they have not yet been negotiated.) The 
national preservation district 
encompasses the National Register 
Historic District. not more than 650 
acres of agricultural lands, and a 
portion of Plains south of the National 
Register Historic District. 


In summer 1991 the city expanded the 
Plains Historic D?strict to the city 
limits. 
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PARK HISTORIC RESOURCES 
Plains High School 


Built in 1921, the high school occupies 
a 10-acre site just north of the central 
business district. Closed in 1979. the 
brick and masonry building was deeded 
to the federal government by the city in 
1988. The structure, being renovated 
under the auspices of the NPS regional 
office, had had little alteration since the 
1930s. Remnants of a garden and a 
small marble memorial exist on the 
west side of the building. and a parking 
area is in front. The building's wide 
expanse of lawn and gencral setting is 
important to the site's overall 
environment and integrity. 


Plains Depot 


Built ca. 1890. the depot is in the 
Plains business district and occupics 
less than | acre. The interior, 
comprising a ca. 1890s office and 
warchouse space. is largely unfinished. 
A frame structure built on leased 
property, the building was deeded to 
the federal government in 1988. Title to 
the land on which the depot rests is 
being negotiated by the Park Service. 
According to NPS park staff, the 
structure has been substantially 
changed since its construction — the 
wailing rooms on the cast side of the 
building were taken off, as was the long 
covered platform on the west side of the 
building. Much of the original fabric is 
in poor condition. A small dirt parking 
area is west of the building. 





AFFECTED ENVIRONMENT 
Carter Boyhood Home 


Built ca. 1922. Carters boyhood home 
is about 2.5 miles west of Plains and 
consists of 15 acres. a one-story 
bungalow. a commissary building (both 
without basements and of frame con- 
struction), and two tenant farmers’ 
houses that still stand on the property. 
The property is in private ownership. 
The house appears to be in good shape. 
as is the commissary building. Other 
buildings have collapsed. A pecan grove 
planted by Carter and his father is also 
extant. The property retains its rural. 
isolated quality. which creates unique 
problems in its interpretation and 
administration. 


The Jimmy and Rosalynn Carter 
Home 


The Carter home at #41 Woodland Drive. 
west of the central business district. is 
on a 4.82-acre woodlot. Built in 1961. 
the house was designed by architect 
Hugh Gaston of Albany. Georgia. and is 
the only house the Carters have ever 
owned. The one-story house is a frame 
and masonry ranch-style structure 
built on a subterranean concrete 
foundation: 12° x 12° brick piers 
support the north gable end where the 
floor is about 3.5 feet above grade. An 
original attached garage was convericd 
into office space for President Carter in 
1974. We.t of the house is the new. 
two-story. detached garage. with guest 
quarters in the second story. The back 
of the house has a patio: a tennis court 
and dog pens are west of the lot. Two 
small hip-roofed structures northwest 
and southeast of the house serve as 
shelter for security personnel. The 
metal security fence in front of the 
house had been at Richard Nixon's Kev 
Biscayne estate. 


A fish pond and flag pole are on an 
additional 4.55 =:res on the east side of 
Woodland Drive. A brick sidewalk and 
fence. installed by the Carter family. 
and NPS wayside exhibits are on the 
south end of the property next to the 
highway. A gate house and double 
wooden gate closes Woodland Drive at 
the highway intersection on the south. 


The Andrews/Gnann House 


The Andrews/Gnann house, built ca. 
1920. is about 400 feet south of the 
Carter home and houses the Secret 
Service operations. A fence encircles 
the yard on the cast. west. and south: 
the area between the Andrews/Gnann 
house and the Carter house is open. 
There is also a detached garage. 


Scenic Easements 


Public Law 100-206 authorizes the 
acquisition of scenic easements that 
are necessary for protecting park 
resources. The Park Service intends to 
acquire 100-foot scenic cascments on 
cither side of the right-of-way from U.S. 
280 southwest on Old Plains Highway 
to the bovhood home and beyond the 
bovhood home. especially on the north 
side of the road, to protect and preserve 
the cultural landscape. 


Public Housing Unit 9A 


During 1953 and 1954, after Jimmy 
and Rosalynn Carter returned to Plains 
from duty in the Navy. the iamily lived 
in public housing unit #9A. This small 
brick duplex served as the Carter's 
home for several reasons. Because the 
Carters total income that year was less 
than $200. they qualified for occupancy 
in the unit. There was also a housing 
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shortage during that time in Plains. 
and this housing unit was one of the 
few places the Carters could find to 
live. When other housing became 
available and the Carters income rose. 
they moved to another location in 
Plains. 


PARK ARCHEOLOGICAL RESOURCES 


Park Prehistoric Archeological 
Resources 


There are no known prehistoric 
archeological resources in the park. 
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Park Historic Archeological 
Resources 


Various historic archeological resources 
are thought to exist at cach of the four 
sites and in the cascment area. Surveys 
and excavation will confirm the 
existence of such resources. 





NATURAL RESOURCES 


LOCATION, TOPOGRAPHY, AND 
CLIMATE 


Jimmy Carter National Historic Site 
and Preservation District, in and 
adjacent to Plains, Georgia, is in 
Sumter County in west-central Georgia. 
The site is in the Middle Flint region of 
the coastal plain, the largest of the 
state’s four geographical areas. 


Sumter County is part of one of the 
richest agricultural areas in the South, 
with topography ranging from 
practically flat to gently rolling hills. 
ideal for agriculture. Large plantings of 
cotton. grains, peanuts, pecan trees, 
and soybeans are evident throughout 
the countryside. 


With an average annual temperature of 
65.6° F.. the climate is usually warm 
and mild. Summers are hot, averaging 
above 80° F. Although falls and winters 
are mild and rainy, with an average of 
50° F., the weather is often cold enough 
for heat to be necessary in homes and 
cold enough to frost. The average 
annual rainfall is about 48 53 inches. 
July is generally the wettest month, 
while October is the driest. The growing 
season in the Middle Flint region 
averages about 240 days and normally 
extends from mid March to mid 
November. 


GEOLOGY AND SOILS 


The most current soil survey lists area 
soils in the Tifton-Greenville-Faceville 
association, which are level to gently 
sloping upland soils that are generally 
well drained and have a yellowish-red 
to dark-red loam or clay subsoil. Plains 
High School and the railroad depot are 
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within the Greenville series of this 
association. In these areas. the surface 
layer of reddish-brown sandy loam is 
about 7 inches thick. The 82-inch 
subsoil is dark red sandy clay. Slopes 
range from 0 to 2%. 


The Carter compound and adjacent 
buffer lot are comprised of soils in the 
Greenville and Tifton series. The 
surface layer of Tifton soils is usually 
dark grayish-brown sandy loam. The 
42-inch subsoil is yellowish-red sandy 
clay loam. To a depth of 62 inches 
below the subsoil is a sandy clay loam, 
mottled with grays. reds. and browns. 


The boyhood home is in both the 
Greenville and Red Bay scrics. The 
Greenville sandy loam in this area, 
generally sloping from 2% to 5%, is a 
dominant soil of the Tifton-Greenville- 
Faceville association. Red Bay soils are 
a minor portion of this association. 
Gencrally well drained and easy to 
pulverize, Red Bay soils have a surface 
layer of dark reddish-brown sandy loam 
about 8 inches thick. The 77-inch 
subsoil is dark red sandy clay loam. 
Most areas in the Tifton-Greenville- 
Faceville association have only slight to 
moderate limitations for development. 


PRIME AND UNIQUE FARMLANDS 


The U.S. Soil Conservation Service was 
consulted for a determination of prime 
and unique farmland within the 
historic site. Prime farmland soils 
produce general crops such as forage. 
fiber, and oil seed: unique farmland 
soils produce specialty crops such as 
fruits, vegetables, and nuts. According 
to an August 11, 1980. memorandum 
from the Council on Environmental 
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Quality, federal agencies must assess 
the effects of their actions on soils that 
are classified by the Soil Conservation 
Service as prime or unique. Plains High 
School, the Carter compound, and the 
railroad depot, all within the city of 
Plains, are classified as urban and 
built-up land. Thus, none of this land 
is considered prime or unique farmland 
and is exempt from the Farmland 
Protection Policy Act. The soils at the 
boyhood home are in the Red Bay and 
Greenville series, both classified as 
prime farmland. The 15 acres of prime 
farmland at the boyhood home com- 
prise less than 0.01% of the 182,616 
acres of prime farmland in the county. 


VEGETATION 


Vegetation in the coastal plain of 
Georgia grows rapidly and appears lush 
and green, especially in contrast to the 
bright red hues of the soil. Forests of 
the region range from oak-hickory and 
pine to bottomland hardwoods with 
maple, yellow poplar, beech, and 
sweetgum. 


The 10-acre Plains High School 
property consists of approximately 2 
acres of formal gardens, including baby 
row and Friendship Garden. Species in 
these gardens include water oak, red 
cedar, and pecan, as well as the 
ornamentals crepe myrtle, privet, and 
silverberry. The less formal front 
garden includes a variety of trees — 
elm, pecan, sycamore, and water oak. 
Approximately 3 acres of the property is 
occupied by the high school, the 
maintenance building, and associated 
parking areas and walkways. The 
remainder of the property, approxti- 
mately 5 acres, is mowed lawn, includ- 
ing the ballfield. A fence ro of pecan 
trees lines the north and west property 
lines. Additional species inciude 
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dogwood, hackberry, and red oak, as 
well as the ornamentals photinia, white 
spirea, and wisteria. A historic 
landscape report completed for the high 
school property by the NPS Southeast 
Regional Office identified baby row, 
Friendship Garden, and the front gar- 
den as significant cultural resources. 
As part of that study the existing 
vegetation was documented; this flora 
list is included in appendix G. 


The Carter home is nestled in a mature 
oak-hickory forest on the western edge 
of the city. The adjacent buffer lot is an 
open area landscaped with various low 
trees and shrubs. Pin, post, red, water. 
and willow oaks and bitternut and 
shagbark hickories are in the forest. 
along with dogwoods, elms, honey 
locusts, magnolias, redbuds, and red 
cedars. Loblolly, shortleaf, and white 
pines are on the property. The grounds 
have various ornamentals such as 
aucuba, azalea, boxwood, camellia, 
crepe myrtle. dwarf pittosporium, 
English ivy, holly, hosta, Japanese red 
maple, rhododendron, wisteria, and 
yucca. The orchard produces apples, 
blueberries, grapes, peaches. pears. 
and plums. 


The boyhood home property encompas- 
ses 15 acres of agricultural land that 
includes a farmhouse and various out- 
buildings. A pecan orchard is situated 
on approximately | acre of the proper- 
ty. The trees in the orchard are 
generally in good condition. 


The property was last farmed ‘1 1990. 
Since then. the fields have become 
overgrown with volunteer plant specics. 
Both ornamental and wild species are 
found in the ficlds and farmyard and 
along the fence rows — including 
blackberries, black cherry, chinaberry, 
greenbricr, honeysuckle, paper 
mulberry, peaches, pears, poison ivy, 
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red cedar. and sassafras. Ornamentals. 
usually found near the house, include 
chrysanthemum, lantana. magnolia, 
nandina. and pyracantha as well as 
azalea., liriope. photinia, and spirea. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE 


Because of the developed nature of 
most of the park, wildlife are primarily 
small animals, including squirrels. 
rabbits. snakes. turtles, and various 
birds. Some larger mammals, such as 
foxes, opossums, raccoons, and white- 
tailed deer are occasionally found at the 
more rural boyhood home. The oak- 
hickory forest (about 2 acres) within 
the Carter compound is the largest 
piece of forest habitat in the park. 
Generally, because of the developed 
nature of the site, most species have 
adjusted to human activity. 


The pond on the buffer lot adjacent to 
the Carter compound (described below) 
was stocked in the late 1980s with 
bream, channel catfish, and large- 
mouth bass. It was restocked in 1992 
after consultation with the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 


THREATENED AND ENDANGERED 
SPECIES 


The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service office 
in Brunswick, Georgia, has indicated 
that there are no known federally listed 
threatened or endangered species 
within the park. The Georgia Natural 
Heritage Program coordinator, also 
consulted during the planning process. 
determined that no state-listed 
threatened or endangered species are 
known to live in the park. 





WATER RESOURCES AND WETLANDS 


A l-acre pond was constructed at the 
north end of the buffer lot adjacent to 
the Carter compound in November 
1987 by the Carters. A well is the 
primary water source for this pond, 
with rainwater as a supplement. 
Generally. the water quality of the pond 
is good, although in 1991 because of 
an algae bloom. the pH (alkalinity) of 
the water was temporarily high (9.5). 
No other wetlands occur on park 


property. 


FLOODPLAINS 


Consultation with the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) and the U.S. Geological Survey 
(USGS) has indicated that 100-year 
floodplain information is not available 
for the city of Plains or the adjacent 
boyhood home site. A USGS hydrolo- 
gist. however, reviewed topographic 
maps and area stream locations and 
determined that, based on elevations of 
the historic site propertics and stream 
locations, all park property is well 
above the 100-year floodplain of any 
streams in the area. 


AIR QUALITY 


The park is classified as a class II air 
quality area. Data as of July 1990 
indicates that sulfur dioxide (SO,) and 
particulate emissions in Sumter 
County, Georgia, are within the 
established national standards. 
Emissions of ozone, carbon monoxide, 
and nitrogen oxides are either 
unclassified or better than the national 
standards. (Unclassified usually means 
monitoring data is unavailable.) 








SOCIOECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT 


Plains is a small community of about 
700 people in Sumter County. Georgia. 
According to the 1990 census. Sumter 
County has a population of approxi- 
mately 30.200 people. an increase of 
about 3% from the 1980 population of 
29.360. The Georgia Department of 
Labor anticipates an increase of 
approximately 8% by the vear 2000. 


The age structure of Sumter County 
relative to the United States overall is 
slightly younger. In 1990 the age group 
of people 21 vears and under com- 
prised the greatest portion of the total 
county population (about 35%). 
Individuals in the 22 44 age group 
accounted for 33%. and 13% were 65 
and over. Nationally. individuals 21 
vears and under comprised 32% of the 
population. those in the 22 44 age 
group accounted for 37% (the greatest 
portion of the population). and the 
percentage of those in the 65 and over 
group was identical to Sumter County's 
13%. 


The once agriculturally based economy 
in the county has become more diversi- 
fied. Of the 13.312 persons in the 
county labor force who were emploved 
in 1990. approximately 63% were 
emploved in manufacturing. service 
occupations. and retail trade. These 
three sectors account for 28%. 26%. 
and 15% of emplovment. respectively. 
The remainder of the labor force is 
emploved in various occupations. 
primarily in public administration, 
wholesale trade. transportation and 
public utilities. and consti uction. The 
three largest emplovers in Sumter 
County. excluding government and 
railroads. are Davidson Exteriors 
(motor vehicles an@tquipment). Cooper 
Lighting Company (electric lighting and 
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wiring cquipment). and Manhattan 
Shirt (men’s and bovs clothing). 


According to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Bureau of Economic 
Analysis. the per capita annual income 
for Sumter County in 1990 was 
$13.434. This was approximately 21% 
less than that for the state (S17.045). 
and about 28% Iess than that of the 
United States ($18.696). 


According to the Georgia Department of 
Labor. the unemplovment rate in 1990 
for Sumter County was 7.7%. wich 
was greater than the state rate of 5.4% 
and the national rate of 5.5%. 


REGIONAL RECREATIONAL 
RESOURCES AND USE 


The following is a partial list of 
recreation arcas that can be found in 
the western Georgia area. All except the 
Chattahoochee Trace are found along 
Presidential Pathways. 


Presidential Pathways 


A 100-mile loop tour through 21 
counties. Presidential Pathways is so- 
named because of its association with 
Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Jimmy Carter. One way to begin the 
tour is by entering at Cordele. which 
bills itself as the watermelon capital of 
the world. Two celebrations there are 
the summer Watermelon Festival and 
Christmas on the Flint. a parade of 
lighted boats on the Flint River. 
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Vienna 


A few miles north of Cordele. Vienna is 
where Georgia's official barbecue 
cooking championship is held cach 
October. There is also a driving tour of 
60 historical sites. many of them 
examples of Victorian architecture. 


American Camellia Society Gardens 


This 9-acre camellia garden is north- 
east of Plains. off of Interstate 75 and 
connecting routes near Fort Valley. 
These headquarters of the Amcrican 
Camellia Society are open vear-round 
and adinission is free. The lowering 
season extends from October to April. 
There is also a rare book library and 
the Bochm porcelain collection of bird 
sculptures. 


Museum of Aviation 


On 43 acres at Robins Air Force Basc. 
the Muscum of Aviation is in the city of 
Warncr Robins. 7 miles from 1-75. The 
collection contains over 55 historical 
aircraft. Twelve thousand square feet of 
buildings house major displays of 
memorabilia dating back to World 

War I. 


Macon County 


The heart of Georgia's Mennonite 
country. Macon County is where 
visitors can cxperience the Mennonite 
culture. crafts. and food and see 
working farms. Driving tours ol 
Montezuma and Ogicthorpe feature 
antebellum homes. 


Warm Springs 


North of Columbus. the statc-opcrated 
Little White House in Warm Springs 
was one of Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
homes: it appears much the same as 
the dav he died there on April 12. 
1945. The structure features original 
furnishings. personal artifacts. 
Roosevelt's hand-controlied Ford. and 
the unfinished portrait that was being 
painted when he died. 


Andersonville National Historic Site 


Twenty-one miles northeast of Plains 
on State Highway 49 is Andersonville. 
the only park in the national park 
svsicm to serve as a memorial to 
American prisoners of war. 
Andersonville was built in carly 1864 
during the Civil War to serve as a 
Confederate prison. During the 14 
months of its existence. more than 
45.000 Union soldiers were confined 
there. Of these. almost 13.000 died 
from disease. poor sanitation. 
malnutrition. overcrowding. or 
exposure to the clements. The prison 
site was donated to the people of the 
United States in 1910. and the Park 
Service assumed its administration in 
1971. 


The modern town of Andersonville. 
across Georgia 49 from the prison site. 
attracts visitors who picnic and browse 
in the town’s 5-acre park where there is 
an old-time farm complete with log 
cabin. barn. farm animals. and a 
sugarcane mill. Annually. the first 
weekend in October. thousands of 
visitors are attracted to the 
Andersonville Historic Fair when old- 
time craftsmen. blacksmiths. potters. 
glassblowers. quilters. and baskct- 
makers can be seen working at their 
crafts. Square dancers. cloggers. and 
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military bands perform: a large flea 
market offers many bargains. 


Americus 


The newly restored Windsor Hotel built 
during the Victorian era is a dominant 
feature of downtown Americus. A few 
miles north of Americus is Souther 
Field. where Charles Lindbergh made 
his first solo ©. ht in 1923. A statue of 
Lindbergh by William Thompson, which 
will depict the dare-devil Lindbergh on 
the wing of a biplane, was dedicated at 
Souther Field in late 1992. 


Andersonville Trail 


The Andersonville Trail is a 75-mile 
loop tour beginning in Cordele. its 
major focus is resources related to the 
history of the Civil War in southwestern 
Georgia. including Andersonville 
National Historic Site and the historic 
village of Andersonville. Also included 
are Plains and the Jimmy Carter 
National Historic Site and Preservation 
District and Souther Field, the site of 
Charles Lindbergh's first solo flight. 
President Carter was an early supporter 
of the trail and was instrumental in its 
eventual establishment. 


Lake Blackshear 


Created in 1930 by damming the Flint 
River, the lake is a valuable recrea- 
tional facility and wildlife habitat in 
southwestern Georgia. With approxi- 
mately 8,700 acres, the lake borders 
five counties and has 77 miles of 
shoreline, an average depth of 20 feet. 
and an average width of 3/4 mile. 


Socioeconomic Environment 


Open to the public for recreational 
purposes are three county parks and 
the 1.300-acre Georgia Veterans 
Memorial State Park. Recreational 
facilities are available year-round, 
including cottages, campsites, picnic 
and swimming areas, boat ramps, and 
fishing docks. Georgia Veterans 
Memorial State Park also has an 18- 
hole golf course, playgrounds, a model 
airplane strip, group shelters, a group 
campground, and a museum. For the 
avid fisherman several varieties of fish 
are found in Lake Blackshear — mostly 
bass, catfish, crappie, perch, and 
sunfish. 


Chattahoochee Trace 


The trace is in an 18-county region in 
Georgia and Alabama that features a 
wealth of historic, scemec, and 
recreational attractions throughout the 
Chattahoochee River corridor. Mapped 
tour routes guide visitors through 
historic attractions such as Indian 
mounds, antebellum mansions and 
plantations, museums, covered bridges. 
old mills, and military sites. 
Recreational facilities include 
championship golf courses, lakes for 
fishing and boating. and parks with 
camping facilities; hiking, biking. 
driving, and nature trails are alsc 
available. Each of seven featured mini- 
tours represents a blend of Old South 
traditions and New South innovations. 


EXISTING VISITOR USE AND 
INTERPRETAYION IN PLAINS 


A tour guide licensed by the city pro- 
vides schedisied tour guide narrative 
service ior tour buses to Plains (which 
does not include the boyhood home). 
Also, B.J.’s Pitt Stop (formerly Billy 
Carter's gas statior) offers narrated van 
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tours of the 27 sites in Plains guide cannot accommodate. These 
(including the boyhood home) and step- tours do not operate on federal land. 
on service for visitors the other tour 
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EFFECTS COMMON TO ALL ALTERNATIVES 


Resources in the park that would be 
affected include Plains High School. the 
depot. the bovhood home at Archery. 
the Carter compound. the local historic 
district. the national register district. 
the Jimmy Carter national preservation 
district. and various agricultural lands 
and preservation casements. This 
section discusses the effects that would 
be applicable under any alternative: 
following sections discuss the specific 
effects for cach of the proposed 
alternatives in the general management 
plan. 


EFFECTS ON CULTURAL 
RESOURCES 


Using alternative materials for roads. 
parking areas. and trails would 
accommodate 20th century traffic as 
well as access for visitors with 
disabilities without intrusion on the 
historic settings of the high school. 
bovhood home. and Carter compound. 
Such materials would blend into the 
surrounding landscape as much as 
possible and reduce visual cffects on 
the historic scenes. 


The visitor parking areas constitute the 
most significant potential for effects on 
the sites: effects would be mitigated by 
locating the parking areas and drives 
away from the sites as much as 
possible. thus limiting effects of 
vehicular traffic and preserving the 
integrity of the landscapes and 
environments. Screening the drives and 
parking arcas with trees would also 
help preserve the visual integrity of the 
historic sites. Parking surfaces would 
complement the environment and 
historic settings. Natural/cultural 
elements such as the pecan grove 
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adjacent to the boyhood home would 
not be compromised in providing such 
facilities. Parking cuts for tour buscs 
along the road rights-of-way would also 
keep traffic awav from the center of the 
cultural landscape areas. thus 
ensuring further preservation of the 
historic scenes. 


Carrving capacity assessments — 
estimating and controlling the optimum 
number of visitors feasible per 
structure or site per day — and 
determination of structural integrity 
and the type of structure would provide 
information that would help preserve 
and protect the buildings and lessen 
cyclic maintenance costs. A determina- 
tion of the kind of structure (balloon. 
platform. ctc.) is needed becausc 
different structural systems will react 
differently to varving tourist loads over 
time. Such information would also be 
used to detect and correct any deficien- 
cies prior to project implementation. 


Care to ensure that all structures have 
efficient drainage systems and that 
vegetation is trimmed away from the 
buildings would help minimize cffects 
from moisture. Initiation of integrated 
pest management programs would also 
help preserve and maintain the 
structures. Immediate steps to make 
sure that groundwater is run away 
from building foundations and properly 
drained would also help minimize 
effects from moisture and insects 


Access to structures for visitors with 
disabilities (by ramps or chair lifts) 
would require widening the doorways: 
maintaining the structures 

historic /architectural integrity would 
be difficult. Media presentations (sce 
guiriclines at the end of the later 
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"Interpretive Prospectus") adjacent to 
the site would ensure the integrity of 
the resource if substantial change or 
damage to the structures was 
necessary for such accommodation. 


All restoration and rehabilitation work. 
completed in accordance with The 
Secretary of the Interior's Standards for 
Rehabilitation and Guidelines for 
Rehabilitating Historic Buildings. would 
also help preserve and protect the 
structures. The historic furnishings 
reports for all furnished structures 
would help guarantee the accuracy of 
historic restoration work. 


Acquisition of scenic and preservation 
easements would benefit the park in 
general and have no known negative 
effects. Failure to expand existing 
easements or acquire key access 
properties related to the right-of-way. 
however. might result in future 
inappropriate private development in 
key areas. Easements in this area 
would protect the rural scene by 
advocating the cultivation of crops 
and other traditional uses. Uses that 
would intrude on the scene would be 
prohibited. 


Using complementary modern electrical 
installations would allow visitors to see 
a more accurate concept of the historic 
scenes at the various sites. 


The installation of fire detection / 
protection and security systems in the 
various park structures would help 
protect these resources. 


EFFECTS ON NATURAL RESOURCES 


Effects «::1 Geology and Soils. A small 
increase in storm-water runoff would 
occur on sites where grass is replaced 
with hardened surfaces. Appropriate 


erosion control measures, developed in 
the final design of the projects and 
implemented during construction. 
would help minimize potential negative 
effects. 


Nontoxic materials that would be used 
to bond the aggregate materials for 
roais, parking areas, and trails (such 
as pine tar derivatives and complex 
protein molecules) would be safe for the 
environment. Use of these materials 
would also reduce the need for more 
complex road construction using 
petroleum-based materials such as 
asphait. thus reducing effects on 
vegetation and soils. 


Effects on Fish and Wildlife. In each 
of the alternatives. there would be 
minimal effects on the fish and wildlife 
at the park. A minor loss of habitat 
(less than 2 acres that are open grassy 
areas and fields) would occur as a 
result of parking area and road 
construction at the high school and the 
boyhood home. Increased visitation 
might also cause additional minor 
disturbance to wildlife species. The 
surrounding rural area. however. 
should be able to easily assimilate any 
displaced species. 


Effects on Threatened and 
Endangered Species. There would be 
no effects on any known federal or state 
threatened or endangered species as a 
result of actions under any of the 
alternatives. 


Effects on Wetlands and Floodplains. 
No wetlands or floodplains would be 
disturbed as a result of actions under 
any of the alternatives. 


Effects on Air Quality. A minor 
increase in air pollution would occur as 
a result of increased visitation under all 
alternatives. The shuttle system 
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proposed for alternatives 2. 3. and 4 
would help offset any increases. When 
parking area construction occurs, there 
would be a minor. short-term reduction 
in air quality in the immediate 
construction area due to fumes and 
dust. No significant effects on air 
quality would occur over the long term. 


Effects on Visual Quality. At the high 
school. effects on visual quality would 
be minimal. The access roads to the 
front of the school would remain 
approximately the same size. although 
the surface would be stabilized. A 
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Effects Common to All Alternatives 


dropoff area would be constructed on 
part of the current front parking area. 
The balance of the existing parking 
area (95%) would be replanted with 
grass. Overall, there would be minimal 
effect on the front entrance of the high 
school under any alternative. 


Obtaining easements along Old Plains 
Highway would help protect the rural 
character of the land along the road 
leading to the boyhood home and 
beyond the boyhood home, especially 
on the north side of the road. 
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ALTERNATIVE 1 — LEARN ON YOUR OWN 


EFFECTS ON OVERALL VISITOR 
EXPERIENCE 


Alternative 1 provides for only the basic 
essential visitor experience and inter- 
pretive programs. As a result. if 
alternative 1 were selected for 
implementation. visitors would be 
denied the opportunity to experience 
the full range of resource-related 
visitation opportunities throughout the 
city of Plains. They would also not have 
the opportunity to learn the entire story 
about Plains and the Carters. 


EFFECTS ON CULTURAL 
RESOURCES AND VISITORS 


Depot 


Alteration of existing doorways and the 
addition of barriers and/or motion 
detectors would affect the structure. 
Visitor use would not be expected to 
increase. However. an unstaffed site 
would possibly leave the resource open 
to vandalism. 


Use of existing parking in the Plains 
business district to accommodate 
tourists at the depot would lessen the 
effect on the surrounding environment 
by not requiring additional parking. 
Parking for visitors with disabilities 
would be needed near the depot. Some 
visitors might wish to walk three blocks 
from the high school to the depot. Little 
negative effect is foreseen, with the 
exception of possible over-crowding of 
private and tour vehicles in the 
immediate area of the depot. 


Boyhood Home 


Effects on the site would be limited to 
parking needs and assessing and 
controlling the optimum number of 
visitors feasible per day. 


Historic archeological testing in the 
location of the outbuildings and the 
definition of primary farm complex 
elements such as the Clark tenant 
house would help identify, document, 
and interpret the farmstead more 
precisely. 


Plains High School 


Rehabilitation of the high school for use 
as the primary visitor center and for 
administrative and museum purposes 
wouid affect both the historic structure 
and landscape. The main historic 
elements of the exterior and interior of 
the building would be preserved and 
interpreted. Selected rooms would be 
restored as period classrooms. Others 
would be used as contemporary 
museum space, with restoration of 
floor. walls, ceiling. and other 
character-defining elements. Still 
others would be carefully reworked for 
contemporary administrative and 
community use. All such reworking, 
which would follow The Secretary of the 
Interior's Standards for Rehabilitation 
and Guidelines for Rehabilitating 
Historic Buildings. would help preserve 
and protect the structure. Proper and 
sensitive reworking of historic spaces 
would not damage the historic fabric of 
the school or compromise its integrity. 


The creation of a new rear entrance 
that would be designed for all popu- 
lations would require substantial 
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change to both the physical exterior 
and interior of the building and would 
also result in changes regarding 
orientation and landscaping. When 
compared to the alterations necessary 
to make the traditional front entrance 
accessible to all populations. however. 
the changes would be minimal and 
represent the best design solution for 
the use of a historic structure in this 
context. 


Documentation of historic plantings 
and uses in the school yard area. 
building on the documentation already 
accomplished by the NPS Southeast 
Regional Office. would help ensure 
preservation of these valuable 
resources. Archeological investigations / 
research would help in properly and 
sensitively restoring Friendship 
Garden. baby row. and other significant 
landscape features. Documenting all 
major cultural components relating to 
historic school or schoolyard use before 
implementing any parking configura- 
tion would help ensure proper 
sensitivity to these resources. 


Changes to the auditorium, classroom, 
and office space. to accommodate 
interpretive programs such as a film, 
slide shows. or administrative uses 
would be designed to minimize effects 
on the building and preserve primary 
architectural features. With proper 
planning and execution, effects on the 
structure would be minimal. (Again. all 
such reworking would follow the 
Secretary of the Interior's Standards.) 


Limiting onsite parking to the rear of 
the building and providing access from 
Bond Street north of the parking area 
would minimize effects on the site. 
Paving the parking areas with alter- 
native materials as previously described 
would also minimize effects. as would 
handling the parking for tour buses by 
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a curb cut on the east side of North 
Bond Street. The parking scheme 
would minimize effects on the site by 
placing the parking area, its drive, and 
bus parking in the least conspicuous 
areas on the site. 


Carter Compound 


Properly planned and managed. alter- 
native 1 would present little effect on 
this site. With proper planning and 
care, none of the historic elements, 
such as the flag pole on the property 
across from the home, the brick 
sidewalk and wayside on its southern 
boundary, and the open space across 
the street from the Carter home, would 
be compromised by future develop- 
ment. Maintenance of the historic 
woodlot and tennis court, which are 
also important to the site's overall 
ambience, would also help define the 
historic setting. The various 
renovations and revamping of the home 
by the Carters would be recognized and 
respected as part of the historical 
continuum. 


Under this alternative. interpretation of 
the Secret Service function at the 
Carter compound would not occur (see 
alternatives 2, 3, and 4). 


Providing visitor parking would present 
the greatest potential effects on the 

site. Keeping the parking area off the 
main properties and properly designing 
such facilities would ensure that open 
space or landscaping in the Carter 
compound area or in the acreage across 
the street on Woodland Drive would not 
be compromised. 





ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 
Preservation District 


The National Park Service's assistance. 
if requested. with the development of 
design guidelines. and the provision of 
wayside exhibits and plaques would 
enhance the interpretive experience for 
visitors. 


Transportation 


It is assumed that the existing private 
tour van service would continue. 
Visitors would drive their own vehicles. 


EFFECTS ON NATURAL RESOURCES 
Effects on Geology and Soils 


At the high school. site development 
activities proposed under this 
alternative would largely involve soil 
disturbance in previously disturbed 
areas. The proposed hard-surfaced 
parking area and access roads 
(approximately 0.85 acre) would be 
built on existing roads. the old 
gymnasium site. and a minor amount 
of grassy lawn (0.25 0.5 acre). The 
approximately 0.25 acre of stabilized 
walkways in an area that is maintained 
as grassy lawn would enhance visitor 
circulation and provide access for 
visitors with disabilities. 


At the boyhood home. minimal site 
development and parking improve- 
ments would disturb less than 1 acre. 
The remaining fields would not be 
cultivated: they would be mowed once 
or twice a year to keep them open. 
Effects on soils under this alternative 
would thus be minimal. 


Effects on Prime and Unique 
Farmlands 


At the boyhood home, minimal site 
development improvemenis would 
irretrievably commit less than 1 acre of 
prime farmland to uses other than 
agricultural. This constitutes less than 
0.001% of the total prime farmland in 
Sumter County. Thus no measurable 
effect on regional food. fiber. or forage 
production would occur. 


Effects on Vegetation 


The only vegetation affected by 
construction at the high school under 
this alternative would be grassy lawn. 
Approximately 0.50.75 acre would be 
destroyed to construct walkways, a 
parking area, and access roads. Of this 
total. about 0.5 acre would remain as 
hardened surface, and the balance 
would be revegetated. 


At the boyhood home, less than 1 acre 
of previously cultivated open field (now 
vegetated with volunteer plant species) 
would be disturbed to provide access 
and parking. 


SOCIOECONOMIC EFFECTS 


The development proposed in this 
alternative would create a short-term 
increase in employment opportunities 
for the construction work force. It 
would also provide some long-term 
economic benefits for local businesses. 
With an annual visitation of 71.400 
and an infusion of federal dollars. the 
community could expect the following 
sales benefits: 


* The average daily expenditure per 
visitor is estimated at $10.00. 
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¢ Direct and indirect sales combined 
are projected at $399.000 annually. 

¢ Combined state and local sales and 
income taxes would yield $21.000 
annually. 

¢ Based on a multiplier of 30 new jobs 
per S1 million in total sales, 12 new 
jobs would be created by tourism. 


In addition. long-term economic 
benefits would be realized from federal 
government expenditures for park- 
related activities: 


* Dollar value of goods and services 
expended in the local area by the 
federal government is projected to be 
$329.000 annually. 
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¢ Based on the above projected sales 
benefit, state. local, and income taxes 
would yield $17,000 in revenue 


annually. 


¢ Federal expenditures would create an 


estimated 10 new jobs. 


Combined benefits are projected as 


follows: 


¢ Combined annual sales 
benefits 


$728.000 


¢ Combined annual tax revenue 


increase 
* Combined new jobs created 


$1 


$38,000 
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ALTERNATIVE 2 — WE'LL TELL YOU 


EFFECTS ON OVERALL VISITOR 
EXPERIENCE 


Alternative 2 would provide a full range 
of visitor experiences and interpreta- 
tion. Under this alternative visitors 
would have opportunities to learn the 
Carter stories mainly through contacts 
with NPS-trained personnel. 


EFFECTS ON CULTURAL 
RESOURCES AND VISITORS 


Depot 


Under this alternative the exterior 
restoration of the depot would be a 
simple exercise in prudent historic 
conservation technique: the interior. 
however. presents some problems. 
Sensitive treatment and proper design 
and execution would keep the interior 
unfinished, as it was in the 1976 
election campaign. while still allowing 
the depot to function for visitor use. 
This restoration for the touring public 
would not adversely affect the building. 


Establishing a parking area west of the 
depot would lessen the effect on the 
downtown environment by removing 
visitor parking from business parking 
areas. 


Boyhood Home 


Effects on the site would be limited to 
parking needs and assessing and 
controlling the carrying capacity in 
structures open to the public. 
Interpreting the Clark house would 


help correctly acknowledge the 
sharecropping element of the boyhood 
home story. Research and representa- 
tion or reconstruction of any onsite 
structures would provide more informa- 
tion and help visitors understand what 
the site was like when Jimmy Carter 
was growing up. 


Initiation of a living history program 
wo’ ‘d create a number of issues that 
would need to be adequately addressed, 
such as livestock and crop manage- 
ment. However, little effect on extant 
historic structures would result from 
this program because most of the 
activities related to the living history 
program would occur in areas away 
from the historic house and commis- 
sary. Living history would help 
maintain the historic scene at the 
bovhood home, as would the agri- 
cultural leasing. 


Plains High School 


Rehabilitation of the high school for use 
as the primary visitor center and 
administration purposes would affect 
the building as described in alternative 
1 except that, if needed, phase 2 
parking would also be developed. 


Carter Compound 


Effects would be the same as under 
alternative 1 except in the case of 
Andrews/Gnann house. Under this 
alternative, the Secret Service function 
at the Andrews/Gnann house would be 
interpreted insofar as security 
measures allow. 
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Preservation District 


The National Park Service's assistance. 
if requested. with the development of 
design guidelines. and the provision of 
wayside exhibits. guided tours. and 
plaques would enhance the interpretive 
experience for visitors. 


Transportation 


An optional concession-operated tour 
van shuttle system in Plains would 
reduce automobile congestion while 
accommodating an increase in visita- 
tion. It could reduce the need for major 
new roads and parking construction. 
protect the desired small-town 
environment. conserve energy. reduce 
noise and air pollution. improve visitor 
safety. decrease expenses for traffic 
control and road maintenance. and 
improve NPS opportunities for quality 
interpretation. 


EFFECTS ON NATURAL RESOURCES 
Effects on Geology and Soils 


The effects of phase 1 development at 
the high school under this alternative 
would be the same as in alternative 1. 
Phase 2 development would include the 
phase 2 parking area (0.33 acre) 
adjacent to the phase 1 parking area 
behind the high school. This area 
would be constructed largely on the site 
of the old gymnasium. Overall. a 
minimal amount of soil disturbance 
would occur. 


At the boyhood home, the parking area 
and access road constructed in the 
agricultural fields adjacent to the house 
would disturb less than 1 acre. In 
addition, disturbance of the soil for 
agricultural purposes would occur. A 
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Alternative 2 — We'll Tell You 


soil and water conservation plan would 
be developed for the site in conjunction 
with the U.S. Soil Conservation Service. 
This plan might include erosion control 
practices such as strip farming. 
contouring. and crop rotations. These 
practices. plus routine soil testing and 
the application of fertilizers and lime 
(as needed) would produce minimal 
effects on soils under this alternative. 


Effects on Prime and Unique 
Farmlands 


At the bovhood home. construction of a 
parking area for 12 cars and an inter- 
pretive trail would irretrievably commit 
less than 1 acre of prime farmland to 
uses other than agricultural. This 
constitutes less than 0.001% of the 
total prime farmland in Sumter County. 
In addition, the development of an 
agricultural lease and living history 
program would help maintain the 
agricultural lands and setting at the 
bovhood home. Thus. actions under 
this alternative would not have a 
measurable effect on the total acreage 
of prime and unique farmlands in the 
region and would not affect regional 
food. fiber. or forage production to any 
significant degree. 


A tour bus dropoff would be located 
later. based on the cultural landscape 
study: this dropoff might affect some 
farmland. 


Effects on Vegetation 


Effects of implementing phase 1 
parking at the high school would be the 
same as those described in alternative 
1. During phase 2, when additional 
parking is needed. less than 0.25 acre 
of mowed lawn at the rear of the high 
school would be disturbed. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 


At the bovhood home. less than 1 acre 
of previously cultivated open fields (now 
vegetated with volunteer plant species) 
would be disturbed to provide access 
and parking. 


SOCIOECONOMIC EFFECTS 


The development proposed in this 
alternative would create a short-term 
increase in employment opportunities 
for the construction work force. It 
would also provide long-term economic 
benefits for local businesses because of 
increased and longer visitation. 


This alternative would provide 
economic benefits to the local 
community through increased visitation 
and infusion of federal dollars. Based 
on a projected 10% increase in 1990 
visitation, the approximately 78.500 
visitors would provide the following 
sales benefits for the first year after 
implementation of this alternative. 
Based on visitation at other presi- 
dential parks. the Park Service would 
expect an annual increase of 10% for 
the first five years after plan 
implementation and a decrease in 
visitation thereafter. 


* The average daily expenditure per 
visitor is estimated at $10.00. 
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* Direct and indirect sales combined 
are projected at $895.000 annually. 

* Combined state and local sales and 
income taxes would yield $55,900 
annually. 

* Based on a multiplier of 30 new jobs 
per $1 million in total sales, 27 new 
jobs would be created by tourism. 


In addition. long-term economic 
benefits would be realized from federal 
government expenditures for park- 
related activities: 


* Dollar value of goods and services 
expended in the local area by the 
federal government is projected to be 
$329.000 annually. 

* Based on the above projected sales 
benefit. state. local. and income taxes 
would yield $20.500 in revenue 
annually. 

* Federal expenditures would create an 
estimated 10 new jobs. 


Combined benefits are projected as 
follows: 


* Combined annual sales 
benefits $1,224.000 
* Combined annual tax revenue 
increase $76.400 
* Combined new jobs created 37 
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ALTERNATIVE 3 — YOU ARE THERE 


EFFECTS ON OVERALL VISITOR 
EXPERIENCE 


This alternative would provide a full 
range of visitor experiences and inter- 
pretation. Visitors would learn the 


Carter stories mainly through media 
presentations. 


EFFECTS ON CULTURAL 
RESOURCES AND VISITORS 
Depot 


Same as alternative 2. 


Boyhood Home 

Same as alternative 2 except that there 
would be no living history program. 
High School 


Same as alternative 2. 


Carter Compound 


Same as alternative 2. 


Preservation District 


Because the National Park Service 
would, if requested, assist with the 
development of design guidelines and 
because grants and technical assis- 
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tance would be available to residents, 
depending on funding. the historic 
scene and cultural resources of the 
park and city would probably be better 
protected. The provision of wayside 
exhibits. plaques. and guided tours 
would also enhance the interpretive 
experience for visitors. 
Transportation 


Same as alternative 2. 


EFFECTS ON NATURAL RESOURCES 
Effects on Geology and Soils 

Same as under alternative 2. 

Effects on Prime and Unique 
Farmlands 

Same as alternative 1; in addition, the 
agricultural lea e would help maintain 
farmlands and agricultural setting. 


Effects on Vegetation 


Same as alternative 2. 


SOCIOECONOMIC EFFECTS 


Socioeconomic efiects would be the 
same as alternative 2. 








ALTERNATIVE 4 — THE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


EFFECTS ON OVERALL VISITOR 
EXPERIENCE 

Because the preferred alternative is a 
combination of elements from alter- 
natives 2 and 3. visitors would receive 
the most comprehensive visitor 
experience and interpretive oppor- 
tunities and have an opportunity to 
leave the park with a full and complete 
understanding of the Carter stories. 
Both media and personal contacts by 
NPS-trained personnel would be 
available for visitors. 


EFFECTS ON CULTURAL 
RESOURCES AND VISITORS 


Depot 


Same as alternative 2. 


Boyhood Home 


Same as alternative 2. 


High School 


Same as alternative 2. 


Carter Compound 


Same as alternative 2. 


Preservation District 


Same as alternative 3. 


Transportation 


Same as alternative 2. 


EFFECTS ON NATURAL RESOURCES 
Effects on Geology and Soils 

Same as under alternative 2. 

Effects on Prime and Unique 
Farmlands 


Same as alternative 2. 


Effects on Vegetation 


Same as alternative 2. 


SOCIOECONOMIC EFFECTS 


Same as alternative 2. 


CUMULATIVE EFFECTS 


The positive effects of preserving the 
historic structures and the cultural 
landscapes of the park, combined with 
the preservation efforts of the city of 
Plains. provide a positive cumulative 
effect on regional resource preservation. 
Negative cumulative effects, such as 
alterations to historic structures, 
establishment of parking areas, and 
increased traffic. would be minimal. 
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ALTERNATIVE I 


Only basic visitor experience 
and interpretive programs 
provided; full range of 
resource-related visitation 
opportunities throughout city 
not available 
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TABLE 2. SUMMARY OF EFFECTS 


s ——e—— ~ ° 7 
ALTERNATIVE 2 

Full range of visitor 

experiences and 

interpretation provided. 

visitors would learn Carter 

story mainly through contacts 

with NPS-trained personne! 








_ 
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ALTERNATIVE 3 


Full range of visitor 
expericnces and interpretation 
provided, visitors would learn 
Carter stories mainly through 
media presentations 


= 
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ALTERNATIVE 4 


Would provide best visitor 
expericnce and 
interpretation. visitors 
would learn Carter story 
through media 
presentations and contact 
with NP’S-trained 
personne! 


Use of surface stabilizing materials would blend in with landscape /historic setting. Locating parking areas away from sites and 
screening would mitigate effects of traffic and preserve landscape integrity 


Carrying capacity studies and ensuring that structures have efficient drainage systems and pest management programs would 
help preserve and protect buildings and reduce cyclic maintenance costs 


Providing access for visitors with disabilities, either through widening doorways or through special media presentations, would 
be accomplished without substantial change or damage to the resources. All restoration work, done according to guidelines. 
would help preserve and protect the structures 


Acquisition of scenic and preservation easements would proiect the rural scene, benefit the park in general, and have no known 
negative effects. Failure to expand existing easements or acquire key access might result in development that would intrude on 
the historic scene in key areas 


Fire detection / protection and security systems at the four sites would help protect the resources. Complementary modern 


wiring systems would allow visitors to see a more accurate concept of the historic scenes at the various sites 





Depot 











Some effect on structure. 
Unstafifed site subject to 
vandalism 


—_ " 


Sensitive treatment and 
proper design would allow 
restoration to unfinished 
1976 appearance and visitor 
use function with minimal 
effects. Formal parking area 
would lessen effects on local 


— 








businesses 


Same as alternative 2 





Same as alternative 2 
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TABLE 2. SUMMARY OF EFFECTS (CONT.) 














a 


ALTERNATIVE 2 





TOPIC ALTERNATIVE 1 
Boyhood Home Effects limited to provision of Same as alternative |; in 
parking area, mitigated by addition, living history and 
placement and screening. agricultural lease program 
Archeological work would help would help maintain historic 
identify. document, and scene, and interpretation of 
interpret the farm. Clark house would help 
acknowledge sharecropping 
story. 
High School Rehahilitating for use as visitor | Same as alternative |; if pnase 2 


center would affect both 
historic structure and 
landscape. Main historic 
elements (interior and exterior) 
preserved and interpreted. All 
reworking would minimally 
affect the structure and would 
follow guidelines that would 
help preserve and protect 
structure. New rear entrance 
for visitors with disabilities 
would have less effect than 
modifying the front entrance. 
Through proper design, mini- 
mal effects on building interior 
to accommodate interpretive 
programs. Documentation and 
archeological investigations / 
research would help ensure 
proper sensitivity to resources. 
Parking development would 
cause minimal effects on site. 


parking area is needed. there 
would be additional effects on 
that area. 


| 


ALTERNATIVE 3 
Same as alternative 2 except 
that there would be no living 


history program 





Same as alternative 2. 








Carter Compound 





Little effect. Historic setting 
would be preserved. No 
interpretation of Secret Service 
functions. Proper parking area 
design would minimize effects. 


Same as alternative | except 
that Secret Service function at 
Andrews/Gnann house would 
be interpreted. 





Same as alternative 2. 
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ALTERNATIVE 4 


Same as alternative 2. 


Same as alternative 2 


i ed 


Same as alternative 2. 
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TABLE 2. SUMMARY OF EFFECTS (CONT.) 





TOPIC 


ALTERNATIVE 1 


ALTERNATIVE 2 





Preservation District 


Development of design 
guidelines and the provision 
of wayside exhibits and 
plaques would enhance the 
interpretive experience for 
visitors. 


— EE o—_ 





Same as alternative | with 
addition of guided tours that 
would also enhance visitors’ 
experiences. 


ALTERNATIVE 3 


Same as alternative 2; also, 
better protection for historic 
scene and resources because 
grants and technical 
assistance (depending on 
funding) would be made 
available to residents. 








Transportation 





Visitors would use their own 
vehicles. Existing tour van 
service would probably 
continue. 





Concession-operated van 
shuttle system would reduce 
auto congestion, noise, and air 
pollution, accommodate 
increased visitation, reduce 
need for new roads and park- 
ing areas, help protect small- 
town environment, conserve 
energy. improve safety, 
decrease expenses for traffic 
control and road maintenance. 
and improve NPS opportunities 
for quality interpretation. 


Same as alternative 2. 








ALTERNATIVE 4 


Same as alternative 3. 
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Same as alternative 2. 
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TABLE 2. SUMMARY OF EFFECTS (CONT.) 





TOPIC 


ALTERNATIVE I 


ALTERNATIVE 2 


el 





EFFECTS ON 
NATURAL 
RESOURCES 








Effects on Geology 
and Soils 





Small increase in storm-water 
runoff in areas where grass is 
replaced with hardened 
surfaces; erosion control 
measures and proper design 
would help minimize runoff 
and other potential negative 
effects. Nontoxic materials 
used to bond aggregate 
materials for roads, parking 
areas, and trails would be safe 
for the environment and 
reduce cffects on soils. 


Most development at high 
school would be on previously 
disturbed ground; about 

0.5 0.75 acres of grass and 
soil converted to hardened 
surface. 


Development at boyhood home 


would disturb less than | acre, 


with minimal effects on soils. 





Small increase in storm-water 
runoff in areas where grass is 
replaced with hardened 
surfaces; erosion control 
measures and proper design 
would help minimize runoff and 
other potential negative effects. 
Nontoxic materials used to bond 
aggregate materials for roads, 
parking areas, and trails would 
be safe for the environment and 
reduce effects on soils. 


Same as alternative | at high 
school; also, phase 2 parking 
area would affect additional 
0.33 acre of previously 
disturbed land. Minimal soil 
disturbance. 


Development at boyhood home 
would disturb less than | acre. 
Additional soil disturbance for 
agricultural purposes, 
minimized by planning and 
erosion control practices. 
Minimal overall effects. 


a 


Same as alternative 2. 








ALTERNATIVE 4 


Same as alternative 2. 
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Effects on Prime and 
Unique Farnlands 


——— ee 


ALTERNATIVE 1 


4~— 


Devetopments at boyhood 


TABLE 2. SUMMARY OF EFFECTS (CONT.) 


home would commit less than 


| acre of prime farmland to 
uses other than agricultural 


(less than 0.001% of total 


prime farmiand in the county). 


No measurable effect on 


regional food, fiber, or forage 


production. 
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Effects on Vegetation 


a 


Effects on 
Threatened and 





| Endangered Species 


Nontoxic materials used to 


bond aggregate materials for 


roads, parking areas, and trails 


would be safe for the environ- 


ment and reduce effects on 


vegetation. 


Approximately 0.5 0.75 acre of 


grassy lawn destroyed to 


construct walkways, parking 
area, and access roads at high 
school. About 0.5 acre would 
remain hardened, and balance 


would be revegetated. 


Less than | acre of fields 


disturbed at boyhood home for 


access and parking area. 


- -—— - 











No known effects. 


I ee 





ALTERNATIVE 2 
Same as alternative 1; in 
addition, living history and 
agricultural lease would help 
maintain farm lands and 
setting. 





Nontoxic materials used to bond 
aggregate materials for roads, 
parking areas, and trails would 
be safe for the environment and 
reduce effects on vegetation. 


Same as alternative | at high 
school; less than 0.25 acre 
additional disturbance if phase 
2 parking area developed. 


Same as alternative | at 
boyhood home. 


Same as alternative |. 


———-- — 4 
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ALTERNATIVE 3 


Same as alternative |; in 


addition agricultural lease 
program would help maintain 
farmlands lands and setting 


Same as alternative 2. 


Same as alternative |. 
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ALTERNATIVE 4 


Same as alternative 2. 


Same as alternative 2. 


Same as alternative |. 
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TABLE 2. SUMMARY OF EFFECTS (CONT.) 








TOPIC 


ALTERNATIVE 1 





Effects on Fish and 
Wildlife 





Minor effects — less than 2 
acres of habitat (grassy areas 
and fields) disturbed at 
boyhood home and high 
school. 


Increased visitation might 
disturb wildlife species; 


however, displaced species 
would be assimilated. 





Same as alternative |. 


ALTERNATIVE 3 


Same as alternative 1. 





Effects on Air 
Quality 


Minor increase in air pollution 


because of increased visitation. 


Minor short-term reduction in 
air quality in construction 
areas. 


Same as alternative | cxcept 
pollution by visitors offset by 
provision of shuttle system. 


Same as alternative 2. 





Effects on Visual 
Quality 


Minimal change at high school. 


Easements along Old Plains 
Highway would help protect 
the rural character of the land 
along road leading to boyhood 
home and beyond. 


Same as alternative |. 


Same as alternative |. 


ALTERNATIVE 4 


Same as alternative | 





Same as alternative 2. 





Same as alternative |. 


_ —— — — -— - 





Effects on Wetlands 
and Floodplains 


No effects. 


No effects. 


No effects. 


No effects. 








SOCIOECONOMIC 
EFFECTS 





Some short-term increase in 
employment opportunities for 
construction work force; some 
long-term benefits for local 
businesses. Projected 
$728,000 in sales benefits, 
$38,000 in tax revenue 
increases, and 22 new jobs 
created. 





Same as alternative | except 
projected $1,224,000 in sales 
benefits, $76,400 in tax revenue 
increases, and 37 new jobs 
created. 


Same as alternative 2. 








Same as alternative 2. 
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TABLE 2. SUMMARY OF EFFECTS (CONT.) 





ALTERNATIVE 3 























S 


ALTERNATIVE 4 


Positive effects of 


preserving park's historic 
structures and cultural 
landscapes combined with 
preservation efforts of the 
city would provide positive 
cumulative effect on 


regional resource 


preservation. Minimal 


negative effects. 








COMPLIANCE WITH FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS, EXECUTIVE ORDERS, 


AND REGULATIONS 
This draft General Management Consultation with the Georgia Natural 
Plan / Environmental Assessment / Heritage Program revealed that no 
Interpretive Prospectus provides state-listed threatened or endangered 


disclosure of the planning and 
decision-making process and potential 
environmental consequences of the 
alternatives as required by the National 
Environmental Policy Act. A summary 
of the public involvement process to 
date is found in appendix C. In 
addition. this draft document will be 
available for public review. Agency and 
public comments will be considered. 
The draft plan and environmental 
assessment will be reviewed in light of 
the comments. and the plan will be 
finalized accordingly. 


In implementing this General 
Management Plan. the National Park 
Service will comply with all applicable 
laws and executive orders. Informal 
consultation with appropriate federal. 
state. and local agencies has been 
conducted in the preparation of this 
document. 


Section 7 of the Endangered Species 
Act requires all federal agencies to 
consult with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service to ensure that any federal 
action does not adversely affect the 
continued existence of listed species or 
critic.l habitat. Consultation with the 
Fish znd Wildlife Service has revealed 
that there are no known federally listed 
threatened or endangered species in 
the park. Thus. no alternatives in this 
plan would adversely affect any listed 
species or critical habitat. Further 
consultation would be carried out 
before construction to ensure that no 
new listed species have been found on 
any of the sites. 
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species would be affected by any of the 
alternatives proposed in this document. 
Further consultation would be carried 
out before construction to ensure that 
no new listed species have been found 
on the sites. 


According to Executive Order 11988. 
"Floodplain Management.” federal 
agencies are required to avoid 
construction within the 100-year 
floodplain unless no other practical 
alternative exists. According to the U.S. 
Geological Survey. no 100-year 
floodplains would be affected by any of 
the alternatives. 


According to Executive Order 11990, 
"Protection of Wetlands.” all federal 
agencies must avoid, where possible, 
effects on wetlands. No known wetlands 
would be affected by any of the 
alternatives proposed in this document. 


Actions would be in accord with the 
Clean Air Act, as amended (42 USC 
7401 et seq.). The park is designated as 
a class II clean air area. Maximum 
allowable increase of sulfur dioxide. 
particulate matter, and nitrogen oxides 
beyond baseline concentrations 
established for class II areas cannot be 
exceeded. These class II increments 
would allow modest industrial activities 
in the vicinity of the park. Section 118 
of the act requires all federal facilities 
to comply with existing federal. state, 
and local air pollution control laws and 
regulations. Park staff would work to 
ensure that all in-park activities meet 
the requirements of the state air quality 
implementation plan. 
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Compliance with Federal and State Laws. Executive Orders. and Regulations 


Consultation with the U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service has indicated that 
there are prime farmlands at the 
boyhood home. Because all proposed 
actions would comply with the 
Farmland Proteciion Policy Act. no 
further consultation is needed in 
reference to prime and unique 
farmlands. 


All ground-disturhing activity in the 
state of Georgia requires an erosion 
and sediment control permit. This 
permit must be obtained at least 30 
days before construction begins. 


According to the Architectural Barriers 
Act of 1968 (42 USC 4151 et seq.) and 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 USC 
701 et seq.) all facilities and programs 
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developed would be accessible to 
visitors with disabilities. 


The following lists those actions 
requiring further consultation with the 
Georgia State Office of Historic 
Preservation under section 106 of the 
National Historic Preservation Act of 
1966, as amended. The actions must 
also be done in accord with the 
programmatic agreement completed by 
the National Park Service. the National 
Conference of State Historic 
Preservation Officers. and the Advisory 
Council in 1990. In compliance with 
the programmatic agreement, this 
document will be sent to the Georgia 
State Office of Historic Preservation for 
comment. 














ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 


TABLE 3. ACTIONS REQUIRING FURTHER CONSULTATION UNDER SECTION 106 OF 
THE NATIONAL HISTORIC PRESERVATION ACT 


ALTERNATIVE 1 


High school used as visitor center and 
some administrative and community use 


Partial restoration of depot. 
bovhood homc. and high school 


Restoration of Carter home 


Andrews/Gnann house used for 
administrative purposes 


Installation of waysides and repcatcrs 


Design assistance available for 
preservation district 


ALTERNATIVE 2 


Complete restoration of dcpot. boyhood 
home. and high school: high school used 

as primary visitor center. High school 
grounds and Friendship Garden fully 
restored. Boyhood homc has living 

history program: some existing outbuildings 
stabilized. Clark tenant housc represented 
onsite. Fields restored through living history 
and agricultural lease. 


Restoration of Carter home 


Andrews/Gnann house restored for exhibits 
and for administrative purposes 


Installation of waysides and repeaters 


Design assistance available for 
preservation district 


Requires SHPO/ ACHP review 


Requires SHPO/ACHP review 


Requires SHPO/ACHP review 

Requires SHPO/ACHP review 

106 and regional review required. but under terms 
of the 1990 programmatic agreement. further review 
by the SHPO/ACHP is not required if region finds the 
project mects conditions specified in the agreement 


Does not require SHPO/ACHP review 


Requircs SHPO/ACHP review 


Requircs SHPO/ACHP review. 


Requires SHPO/ACHP review. 


106 and regional review required. but under 

terms of the 1990 programmatic agreement. further 
review by the SHPO/ACHP is not required if region 
finds the project meets conditions specified in the 
agreement 


Does not require SHPO/ACHP review 

















Compliance with Federal and State Laws. Executive Orders. and Regulations 


TABLE 3. ACTIONS REQUIRING FURTHER CONSULTATION UNDER SECTION 106 OF 
THE NATIONAL HISTORIC PRESERVATION ACT (CONT.) 


ALTERNATIVE 3 


Complete restoration of depot. 

bovhood home. and high school: 

high school used for visitor center. 

High school grounds and Friendship 
garden restored. Bovhood home out- 
buildings ghosted in or reconstructed. 
Clark tenant house ghosted or otherwise 
interpreted. Ficlds are restored 

through agricultural lease. 


Restoration of Carter home. 


Andrews/Gnann house restored for exhibits 
and for administrative purposes 


Installation of waysides and repeaters 


Design assistance available for 
preservation district 


ALTERNATIVE 4 


Same as alternative 3 except fields 
restored through living history and 
agricultural lease. 


Requires SHPO/ACHP review 


Requires SHPO/ ACHP review 

Requires SHPO/ACHP review 

106 and regional review required. but under terms 
of the 1990 programmatic agreement. further review 
by the SHPO/ACHP is not required if region finds the 


project meets conditions specified in the agreement 


Does not require SHPO/ACHP review 


Requires SHPO/ACHP review 


& 
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ORGANIZATIONS CONTACTED 


FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Advisory Council on Historic Preservation 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Soil Conservation Service 
Scotty Palmer. District Conservationist 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
Philip Laumeyer. Field Supervisor 
Geological Survey 
Tim Stamey. Hydrologist 


STATE AGENCIES 


Georgia Natural Heritage Program 
John Bozeman. Coordinator 
Georgia State Agricultural Extension Office 
Georgia State Historic Preservation Office 
University of Georgia. Cooperative Extension Service 
Sumter County. County Agent Tim Lawson 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS / AGENCIES 


Habitat for Humanity 
James Earl Carter. Jr., Presidential Library 


LOCAL AGENCIES /ORGANIZATIONS 


First United Methodist Church 

Holiness Church 

Jimmy Carter National Historic Site and Preservation District Advisory Commission 
Koinonia Farms 

Middle Flint Regional Development Commission 
Plains Baptist Church 

Plains City Council 

Plains Historical Preservation Trust 

Plains Historical Society 

Lebanon Baptist Church 

Maranatha Baptist Church 

Saint Andrew's Lutheran Church 

Saint John African Methodist Episcopal Church 
Sumter County Historical Society 
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Iam a farmer, an engineer, a father and 
husband, a Christian, a politician and 
former governor, a planner, a business- 
man, a nuclear physicist, a naval officer. 
a canoeist, and, among other things. a 
lover of Bob Dylan's songs and Dylan 
Thomas’ poetry. 


Why Not the Best? (Carter 1975) 
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NATIONAL / HISTORIC SITE 
AND PRESERVATION DISTRICT 





INTERPRETIVE PROSPECTUS 








INTRODUCTION 


Stories. For millions of years, we sat 
around campfires and heard stories 
that passed on traditions, defined 
societal expectations, and described the 
boundaries of our cultural and natural 
worlds. Franklin Roosevelt calmed our 
national fears with his “fireside chats." 
In Archery. Georgia. the Carter family 
gathered around the radio in the 
flickering light of kerosene lamps to 
listen to President Roosevelt's speeches. 
Afterwards. as his family slept. young 
Jimmy Carter listened to Glen Miller, 
purveyor of the swing version of our 
national jazz story. 


People and their stories helped shape 
Jimmy's character. We find his 
mother's independence and sense of 
racial equality, and his father’s work 
habits and discipline. In high school. 
Miss Julia Coleman showed him a 
larger view of life through literature and 
drama, as well as a dedication to 
striving for excellence. Jimmy's dream 
of a career in the Navy began with 
Uncle Tom Gordy’s letters telling of 
naval exploits around the globe. After 
he left the Navy, Jimmy wrote that 
"Admiral Rickover had a profound effect 
on my life — perhaps more than any- 
one except my own parents." Jimmy's 
family was heavily involved in 
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local politics, and Jimmy eventually 
followed in the footsteps of Grandfather 
Jim Jack Gordy. Uncle Alton Carter, 
and Daddy Earl. 


Today our national parks fill a vital role 
as national storytellers. Historical 
parks preserve our national heritage 
and help tell the stories of our national 
heroes, great and small. 


At Jimmy Carter National Historic Site. 
visitors will encounter a park "story" 
that embodies our national visions of 
opportunity, community, environmental 
stewardship, human rights, individual 
initiative. commitment to values, and 
dedication to helping those less 
fortunate. The stories of Jimmy and 
Rosalynn Carter — as well as the 
stories of the small town that shaped. 
nurtured, and helped elect them to our 
highest office — can entertain, enrich, 
educate, and inspire visitors from 
around the world. The National Park 
Service's job is to preserve and tell 
those stories effectively. 


The following interpretive prospectus is 
for the preferred alternative. 
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INTERPRETIVE THEMES AND VISITOR EXPERIENCE GOALS 


INTERPRETIVE THEMES 


These are the major ideas that are 
important in telling this story. We have 
not included details. fascinating but 
less important ideas. or information on 
how to tell the park story. Those will be 
filled in by media designers, park inter- 
preters. and visitors themselves. The 
following major themes are explained in 
greater detail in the “Interpretation” 
section of this general management 
plan. 


(1) Jimmy Carter developed personal 
characteristics that enabled him to 
strive for and achieve the highest 
elective office in the country. 


(2) The lives of Jimmy and Rosalynn 
Carter are reflected by the physical and 
cultural environment of Archery and 
Plains. Georgia. 


(3) Plains was a typical - and an 
atypical - town in southwestern 
Georgia. 


(4) After a successful career in the 
Navy. Jimmy Carter returned to Plains 
and committed himself to business and 
politics. 


(5) The Carters ran the 1976 campaign 
as they had their earlier political 
efforts. 


(6) In 1976 Jimmy Carter was elected 
39th president of the United States. 


(7) President and Mrs. Carter continue 
to work hard for the goals and 
initiatives that characterized the Carter 
presidency. 


In the following descriptions of the four 
sites, the relevant interpretive themes 
are matched with the primary sites for 
interpreting those themes. 
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THE AUDIENCE 


Probably few Americans know of the 
existence of Jimmy Carter National 
Historic Site and Preservation District. 
Recreational visits have been about 
30,000 people per year: 


1988 — 22.900 
1989 — 34,500 


1990 — 34,822 
1991 — 34,279 


These are visits to an area that has no 
permanent resource other than the 
depot, little publicity, and that is quite 
a drive from a major interstate 
highway. But it was not always this 
slow in Plains. 


Plains arrived on the international map 
with the presidential nomination of 
Jimmy Carter in 1976. During the early 
years of his presidency, thousands of 
people a day packed the town. The 
story of a president from a small 
southern Georgia town captured the 
country’s imagination, and thousands 
poured in to see for themselves. 


The future promises a medium between 
these two extremes. Visitation will 
likely rise as publicity increases and 
there are more places to visit (the high 
school, the boyhood home, and the 
Carter compound). Comparable sites 
suggest an eventual annual visitation 
exceeding 125,000 people per year: 


Site 1990 Visitation 
Lyndon B. Johnson NHP 222,000 
Harry S. Truman NHS 125,000 
Herbert Hoover NHS 125,000 
Lincoln Home NHS 474,000 


Monthly visitation figures for the Plains 
depot in 1990, 1991, and 1992 show 
that most visitors came during spring 
and summer. 


TABLE 4: VisITOR USE DATA 


1990 1991 1992 
Jan 1.847 1.744 2.072 
Feb 2.922 2.630 3.297 
Mar 4.191 4.216 4.393 
Apr 4.223 4.015 4.294 
May 3.077 3.080 3.212 
Jun 3.405 3.090 3.032 
Jul 3.611 2.980 3.022 
Aug 3.020 3.010 2.911 
Sep 2.227 2.384 
Oct 2.654 3.342 3.272 
Nov 2.133 2.391 1.975 
Dec 1.512 1.397 1.529 


National visitors came mostly from 
Georgia and nearby states. From 
October 1990 through September 1991, 
park visitors arrived from (in 
descending order) Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Ohio, California, Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Texas, North Carolina, and 
New York. Most foreign visitors in the 
same period came from Canada, West 
Germany, England, and Japan. 


Interpretive planning and design 
should recognize and provide for 
several significant visitor groups, 
including children (for whom much 
more sensory involvement and back- 
ground explanation may be required, 
and who may arrive in organized 
groups, in families, or with peers), 
seniors (many of whom will arrive on 
tour buses), families, students of 
political history, and international 
visitors. 


Park visitors will bring different 
perspectives of Mr. Carter as well as of 
other parts of the park story; parts of 
this story are controversial. The 
outlooks of local, regional, national, and 
international visitors may be strikingly 
different — especially on such topics as 
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INTERPRETIVE PROSPECTUS 


small-town life (for some visitors Plains figure known only through history class 
may seem like a foreign country, for and less interesting than other 

others just like home), civil rights contemporary celebrities). The Park 
(stereotypes about the South continue), Service’s goal is to tell the stories 

and the Carter presidency (to park honestly and in ways that are interesting 
visitors, President Carter may be a hero, and accessible to as many as possible. 


celebrity, disappointment, failure, or a 
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MEDIA PLANNING FOR ALL SITES IN THE PARK 


ORAL HISTORIES 


The Secretary shall gather oral 
history on the historic site, its 
occupants, and environs. 
Public Law 100-206, establishing 
Jimmy Carter National Historic Site 


It is imperative that further interviews 
be conducted soon. Individuals inter- 
viewed and questions asked will be 
focused by the exhibit planning process 
(no “fishing expeditions"). The work done 
previously is invaluable for historical 
documentation but not of sufficient 
audiovisual quality to permit using much 
of the footage in video presentations. 


MEDIA ACCESSIBILITY 


All media should be accessible to as 
many visitors as possible, through 
captioning, audio enhancement head- 
phones, audio descriptions, and large 
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print. Activities and media for children 
should be also be captioned. Detailed 
information for scholars and those 
interested should be available, but not to 
the detriment of good design or the 
enjoyment of other visitors. Publications, 
personal services, and interactive media 
may be used to supply supplementary 
information and provide maximum choice 
to visitors. 


See later programmatic accessibility 
section for further information on 
accessibility. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Site bulletins would be done for the 
boyhood home, high school, and the 
preservation district. Also, a parkwide 
NPS brochure would be done for the 
park. 
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INTERPRETIVE PLAN FOR PLAINS HIGH SCHOOL 


SIGNIFICANCE and breadth of courses were exemplary. 
The school’s connection to the white 

Within my memory, whenever anyone community was strong and lasting. Miss 
has ever asked me what I wanted for Julia initiated a landscape feature called 
Christmas or my birthday present, I baby row; each time a former student 
always replied, "Books." My life was married and had a baby, they donated a 
heavily influenced by our school shrub to be planted in the school yard. 
superintendent, Miss Julia Coleman, 
who encouraged me to learn about Visitors will experience this building as 
music, art, and especially literature. both a visitor center and a high school. 


Why Not the Best? (Carter 1975) This facility needs to look like a high 
school and function like a visitor center. 


The school was a focus of community life Interpretive media will tell the stories 

in Plains. Jimmy and Rosalynn Carter that relate most closely to the high school 

attended all 11 grades; the school played (education, Julia Coleman, Plains), but 

a critical role in both of their lives. also give a general overview of the park 
story, including political campaigns and 

The school will serve as the park visitor offices and the presidency and post- 

center and administrative headquarters. presidency. School classes will use this 


building literally as a school. Visitors will 
also find information about the park, 


BACKGROUND town, and area services and attractions. 

Plains High School was built in 1921 and 

housed grades one through 11 until it INTERPRETIVE THEMES 

was closed in 1979. Jimmy and Rosalynn 

Carter both spent their elementary and All seven themes will be covered in the 

secondary school years in the building. high school. Those that are emphasized 
elsewhere will be given less attention 

The high school did not serve all of the here. 

town’s school-aged children; until 1976 

schools were segregated, and black 

students went to schools in basements VISITOR EXPERIENCES 

and other substandard facilities, with 

textbooks handed down from the white Most visitors will stop at the high school 

schools. first. They will have driven through the 
farmlands and pine forests of south- 

Central to the story of this buildi=¢ is western Georgia and will have seen some 

the story of Miss Julia Coleman, teacher of Plains. Their approach past the school 

and principal and one of the strongest to the parking area will present two 

influences on both Jimmy and Rosalynn familiar symbols — the community school 

Carter. President Carter quoted Miss and an NPS visitor center. They will be 

Julia in his inaugural address. greeted by a ranger or volunteer at an 


information desk, and their entry will 
Miss Julia was largely responsible for the —_ reinforce these impressions: (Adults — 
progressive and expansive curriculum; "There's the principal's office"; “There’s 
Plains High School was one of four model an auditorium like we used to have.” 
schools in Georgia, and both the quality 
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Kids — "This is really old but it’s kind of 
neat.” "It looks a little like our school.") 


Visitors will get oriented to the high 
school/visitor center and the rest of the 
park. They will explore multimedia 
exhibits, watch a 15- to 25-minute film, 
listen to the sounds of seventh graders in 
a 1936 classroom, browse in a bookstore, 
select from a list of video programs to 
watch, and walk through the school 
grounds. 


School groups will meet in one of two 
classrooms, restored to the 1930s period 
but with modern educational equipment 
and media available. They will also have 
access to a library/media center. This 
room (#13) will be divided: half will be a 
restored 1930s library with original books 
(some signed out by one of the Carters), 
and half will be a modern educational 
resource center. This room, staffed by 
volunteers, will also be available at 
specified times te area students 
(especially important for disadvantaged 
students). Students will use books, 
computers, videotapes and discs, oral 
history tapes, and periodicals to learn 
about park themes, do their schoolwork, 
and develop study skills. Materials will 
relate to themes represented in the his- 
toric site as well as those important to 
the Carters (human rights, environmen- 
tal quality, mental health, etc.). This 
intensive educational program is 
described in detail in appendix D in the 
General Management Plan. 


This library/media center could be 
developed through corporate, foundation, 
and/or private donations, with involve- 
ment by educational and library 
organizations. 
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Interpretitve Plan for Plains High School 


FACILITY TREATMENT (see following 
map) 


Room Functions and Treatments 


(1) Front Halls 

This area provides the lobby and 
information/orientation area. It should 
have some strong visual introduction to 
the story and perhaps large pictures of 
the Carters on the hallway wall. 
Otherwise, hallways should generally 
reflect the original appearance. An 
information desk or counter could be in 
the hallway for visitors entering 
through the front or back doors. Here, 
too, also could be a map of the town, 
preservation district, and historic sites. 


(2) Office 


This room will be restored as it looked 
in the 1930s when it was Julia 
Coleman’s office; it will also be used as 
an NPS office. Areas visible to the 
public will have appropriate historic 
furnishings. To the degree possible, 
modern equipment and fixtures will be 
out of sight. Direct public access to this 
space is not needed for interpretive 
purposes. Partitions may be removed 
for improved use of space. 


(3) Office/Storage 


Not accessible to the public, this room 
will be used for storage and/or offices. 


(4) Miss Julia’s Classroom 


This room will be restored and 
refurnished as Miss Julia's classroom 
in ca. 1936. Interpretation cain be 
accomplished with a recorded message, 
perhaps incorporating typical 
classroom sounds, then fading to 
stories about Miss Julia and Plains 
High School. 
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(5-7) Exhibit Rooms 


Although it may be necessary to alter 
circulation patterns, lighting, or wall 
treatments, it is proposed that these 
rooms be largely restored to their 
original appearance. with added 
exhibits. Retaining the walls provides 
two advantages: maintaining the 
integrity of the original building and 
providing sound baffling for the video 
programs. 


Hallways 


On some hallway walls will be 
photographs, with minimal labels to 
convey interesting stories relating to 
the images. It will be important not to 
overdo this, however; the halls should 
still look largely like those in a school. 


(8) Auditorium 


This room will be restored and 
refurnished. Modern additions could 
include a projection room in the rear, 
unless other alternatives such as a 
rear projector make better use of the 
space, and theater lighting of the 
stage. A video projector may be hung 
from the ceiling. A 15- to 25-minute 
introductory film will be produced. The 
auditorium will also be available for 
community use and for other NPS 
programs. 


(9) Cooperating Association Sales 


This room will offer theme-related 
sales items such as books, slides, 
postcards, videotapes, audiotapes, and 
posters. It will be operated by the 
Eastern National Park and Monument 
Association. The cash register could be 
on a portable table, to be in the sales 
room during busy periods and at the 
information counter when visitation is 
slower. Consideration should be given 
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(10) 


(11) 


Interpretitve Plan for Plains High School 


to providing inexpensive and possibly 
free items to disadvantaged student 
visitors. 


Until sales and numbers of titles 
require use of room #2, display racks 
could be installed in the hallway 
alcoves immediately outside rooms #2 
and #9. Room #2 would still be used 
for storage. 


Storage must be in a separate, lockable 
space — perhaps in rooms #2 or #3. 


Some work might be needed to improve 
circulation and visibility here and in 
the front lobby. 


Video Room 


Here visitors will be able to watch 
requested videotapes on related topics. 
A dozen or so could be selected from 
the relevant tapes available. The tapes 
could be operated from the information 
desk. Seating should accommodate at 
least one class (30 40). 


Community Room 


This room will be available for 
community uses such as meetings, 
potluck suppers, and lectures. It will 
be restored to its original appearance, 
with appropriate furniture and storage 
to hide modern appurtenances such as 
flip-chart easels and audiovisual 
equipment. A sink and counter may be 
useful to support potluck suppers. 


(12-14) Classrooms 


These rooms will be restored generally 
to their original appearance. Rooms 
#12 and #14 might be furnished as 
classrooms, with 1930s furniture. 
Room #13 might be furnished as a 
combination library, media center, and 
classroom, functioning both for group 
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INTERPRETIVE PROSPECTUS 


and individual activities. Final 
furnishing decisions should await a 
furnishings study and the development 
of a more detailed educational plan 
(see appendix D). 


MEDIA TREATMENT 


Institutions and Influences That 
Shaped Their Lives 


A key question to be explored by inter- 
pretive media is, what are the most 
important factors that shaped the lives of 
Jimmy and Rosalynn Carter? The institu- 
tions of family, agriculture, education, 
church, community, and government, 
along with the issue of character, are 
perhaps the most important. The goal is 
for visitors to be able to understand the 
roles these factors played in the lives of 
the Carters and compare them with their 
own circumstances. 


Family: The influence of their 
families when they were children — 
particularly Jimmy’s mother and 
father. Also, Jimmy and Rosalynn’s 
lives as parents and some stories about 
their children. 


Agriculture: Jimmy growing up on a 
farm, agribusiness, and Plains as an 
agricultural town. 


School: Particularly the roles of Julia 
Coleman and Y.T. Sheffield; establish- 
ing a climate of scholarship and study. 


Church: The role of religion in the 
lives of the Carters and in the 
community of Plains. 


Community: Archery and Plains, 
segregation and desegregation, 
departure for the Navy and return, 
departure for Atlanta and return, 
departure for Washington, D.C. and 


return, the global community (Habitat 
for Humanity, The Carter Center). 


Government: The influence of the 
Carters’ relatives, several of whom had 
been in public service, on Jimmy's 
involvement in government service. 


Character: The personal 
characteristics that distinguished 
Jimmy and Rosalynn Carter (see 
interpretive theme #1). 


Exhibits 


Three classrooms (# 5 7) will be restored 
and furnished with exhibits. Because of 
the configuration of spaces, themes will 
be divided into three major categories. 
The divisions could correspond to the 
major phases of the Carters’ lives: 


Background: Themes 1 3: childhood, 
formative years, family, school, church, 
growing up in Plains and Archery, the 
segregated South, the history of Plains, 
the role of agriculture, and the 
development of character. The history 
of Plains and Archery should be given 
sufficient attention to afford visitors a 
good understanding of the environment 
in which the Carters grew up and a 
general feeling for the continuity and 
changes of the small-town South. 


Proving Ground: Themes 4 and 5: 
the Navy, marriage, return to Plains, 
running a business, resisting 
segregation pressures, civil rights 
involvement, and Carter’s start in 
politics (state senator, governor, '76 
campaign). 


Top of the Mountain: Themes 6 and 
7: the presidency and the post- 
presidency, human rights. Because the 
Carter Library covers the presidential 
period so completely, it will not be 
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emphasized here (but still included in 
order to tell the complete story). 


The exhibits will explore the institutions 
that affected the Carters’ lives and the 
outstanding attributes of character that 
distinguish Jimmy and Rosalynn. 


Exhibit stories may be told with artifacts, 
archival materials, explanatory text, 
interactive videos, photographs, quotes, 
and stories. 


Artifacts include several major 
groups: childhood items, campaign 
memorabilia, presidential gifts, 
accoutrements of post-presidential 
activities, and work (agribusiness) 
implements. 


Archives tell the stories of key events 
in the Carters’ public lives and give us 
glimpses of the personal sides of public 


people. 


Interactive Video will give visitors 
the chance to watch and listen to the 
characters of these stories. Visitors can 
choose their areas of interest. 
Directional sound and effective sound 
baffling will be required. No more than 
one video per room is recommended 
unless internal partitions are 


employed. All videos will be captioned. 
Auditory augmentation and written 
scripts will be available for the hearing 
impaired. 


A careful analysis of optimal access 
patterns needs to be made. How many 
people can watch the program at once? 
How many can operate it? Will visitors 
be interested in the programs if other 
visitors are asking the questions? How 
long should the answers be? If the 
room is crowded and some visitors 
cannot get easy access to the video, 
will they still have access to essential 
parts of the story? 
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Seating for all programs lasting more 
than three minutes is highly recom- 
mended. 


Possible topics for the videos include 


* growing up in Plains and Archery 

¢ the role of agriculture in the 20th 
century South; segregation and 
desegregation in the 20th century 
South 

* a commitment to human rights 

¢ Jimmy and Rosalynn’s experiences 
in school 

* a commitment to conservation 

* experiences in the outdoors 


Photographs tell a continuous story 
of the Carters from before their birth 
to the present, of the evolution of 
Plains, and of the momentous events 
and candid moments that reveal the 
stories of people. Photographs will be 
seen by nearly all visitors. Many 
photos are available; prime sources 
will be the park collection, the Carters, 
the Carter Presidential Library, news 
organizations, universities, and area 
citizens. 


AUDIOVISUAL ARTS 


There will be a 15- to 25-minute film or 
video shown in the auditorium. Most 
visitors and school groups will watch this 
program. It is well suited for the 
following functions: 


Introduce the people. This is a 
story of people. Many of those same 
people are here today but cannot 
personally tell their stories to visitors. 
Few of the players will be available in 
50 years. On film they can "come 
alive.” Visitors should be able to “meet” 
the characters, both in this film and in 
the exhibit room videos. 
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Introduce the overall park story. 
Audiovisual media work well to 
summarize a complex story. A compre- 
hensive introduction will help visitors 
fit ensuing parts of their visit into a 
meaningful context. 


Convey emotional impact. 


Orient visitors tc the park. Visitors 
need to know what is in the park, how 
do they get there, whether they can 
walk around the town, and whether it 
is worthwhile to spend another couple 
of hours here. A film can motivate 
people to visit the campaign head- 
quarters and the boyhood home and to 
walk downtown. 


The film can link people and places. By 
seeing the film, visitors can tour the 
boyhood home through the reminiscences 
of President Carter. They can also 
experience the pre-election frenzy at the 
depot through the stories of campaign 
volunteers, or the former bustle of the 
downtown through the description of a 
longtime Plains resident. 


The choice of film or video technology 
will be based on the most effective 
technologies available to do the job. 
Shooting in film rather than video is 
often preferred for maximum quality and 
flexibility, even if the product is 
eventually converted to video. Projection 
video is achieving parity with film 
projection. It is certainly easier on the 
park staff to operate, and if image 
quality can be maintained in the large 
auditorium, it would be the choice for the 
high school. 


An introductory film may be produced 
through donated funds. Life Productions, 
an audiovisual company based in 
Atlanta, Georgia, has expressed the 
willingness to raise funds and produce a 
15- to 25-minute introductory film or 





video, as well as several interactive video 
programs to be part of the exhibits. 
These productions will interpret the 
themes and meet the visitor experience 
goals outlined in this interpretive 
prospectus; in keeping with NPS policy, 
the productions will be reviewed and 
subject to approval by the National Park 
Service, Harpers Ferry Center. 


Audiotapes 


Audiotapes (played on message 
repeaters) can help bring a scene to life. 
Visitors can use their imaginations while 
a recording recreates the sounds of a 
1936 class of seventh graders under the 
exacting and inspired tutelage of Miss 
Julia. Reminiscences by the Carters and 
other former students can describe the 
pivotal role that education played in their 
lives. The current Plains/park tour tape 
may eventually be revised; it provides an 
excellent way for visitors to tour the 
park. 


Audiotapes could be sold by the cooper- 
ating association (see discussion of 
interactive video in the exhibit section 
above). 


Classrooms and Educational 
Resource Center 


Traditional as well as modern educa- 


tional media should be available for 
students. 


Wayside Exhibits 
Wayside exhibits will be installed on the 
grounds around the high school. Topics 


may include 


¢ the history and architecture of the 
school 
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¢ Friendship Garden Specific site brochures might be produced 

¢ baby row by the park or regional office for the high 

¢ the morning assembly and flag school, boyhood home, and preservation 
salute district. Otherwise, no new publication 

¢ other buildings not now extant or need be commissioned because private 
used for other purposes, such as the publishers have covered the field quite 
wood shop and gymnasium well. The high school will house the sales 


outlet for the park. 


Publications 


The park brochure will require updating 
when the new visitor facilities open. 





Plains school students 
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INTERPRETIVE PLAN FOR THE DEPOT 


SIGNIFICANCE 


This building was the headquarters for 
the Carter campaign for the presidency 
in 1976. Television news broadcasts from 
the depot made it known throughout the 
country. The depot also represents the 
story of the railroad and its importance 
to small rural southern towns. The town 
of Plains was relocated here to be on the 
railroad line. 


INTERPRETIVE THEMES 


(5) The Carters ran the 1976 
campaign as they had their earlier 
political efforts... . [The gubernatorial 
and presidential campaigns] started as 
grass roots efforts and were conducted 
with indefatigable energy. Dedicated 
local volunteers (the Peanut Brigade) 
helped bring the message of this largely 
unknown candidate to the attention of 
the country. The railroad depot and the 
town of Plains figured strongly in the 
media coverage of the campaign as well 
as in Jimmy’s subsequent presidency. 


(3) Plains was a typical — and an 
atypical — town in southwestern 
Georgia. Plains was a railroad town, 
largely dependent on agriculture. 


VISITOR EXPERIENCES 


The Park Service will provide opportuni- 
ties for visitors to appreciate the 
excitement, frenzy, and complexity of the 
1976 campaign and its effect on a small 
town. 


At the depot, visitors will encounter a 
facsimile of the '76 campaign head- 
quarters. Interpretive media, including 
exhibits and videos, will tell the story of 
a community that marshalled its efforts 
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to help elect a president. This will be a 
lively place; visitors can watch primary 
and election returns on television, peruse 
campaign materials and recall — or for 
young visitors, learn — the issues of 1976 
and talk to volunteers who experienced 
the winter chill, intensive canvassing, 
and primary night elation of the New 
Hampshire primary or the triumphant 
ride to the inauguration on the Peanut 
Special. A park ranger may be present to 
answer questions, provide security, and 
interpret the full spectrum of park 
stories. 


In a separate corner, visitors can learn 
about the depot itself and the role of the 
railroad in the history of Plains. 


FACILITY TREATMENT 


The building will be restored to the 
extent feasible to its appearance in 1976. 
The comfort of visitors, their ability to 
concentrate on the interpretive story 
rather than on the temperature and 
relative humidity, and the conservation 
of historic artifacts and reproduced 
materials require some measure of 
climate control. 


The entire facility will be accessible to 
visitors with disabilities. One way to do 
this is to provide a ramp or lift to the 
loading dock and then proceed at grade 
to the main room within. If access 
requires substantial alteration, media 
may be used to provide the tour 
experience to visitors with disabilities. 


MEDIA TREATMENT 


The stories will be told through exhibits, 
videos, the restored building and 
furnishings, and personal services. One 
or more video monitors will play excerpts 
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Interpretive Plan for the Depot 


from campaign coverage, with visitors will be separated from materials on the 
watching as campaign staff did in 1976. campaign. The building will be staffed 
Another video monitor may feature during busy periods, but could be left 
reminiscences of Peanut Brigade unattended as needed provided that 
veterans. Exhibits (photos, artifacts, and media and artifacts can be adequately 
text) will augment the coverage. Media protected. 


interpreting the depot and the railroad 





1976 campaign — primary night rally outside depot 
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INTERPRETIVE PLAN FOR THE BOYHOOD HOME 


SIGNIFICANCE 


We lived in a wooden clapboard 
house alongside the dirt road which 
led from Savannah to Columbus, 
Georgia, a house cool in the summer 
and cold in the winter. 


We measured time primarily by the 
seasons with our habits and 
attitudes modified considerably by 
the farm chores and the ripening 
fruits and vegetables associated with 
the changing times of year... . Our 
farm work was heavy year round. 


There was work enough to be done by 
the men when it rained, but as young 
boys my playmates and I tended to 
live in the woods and swamps. 


Why Not the Best? (Carter 1975) 


This was Jimmy Carter’s home from the 
age of four until he left for college. The 
house and commissary are still intact. 
Several outbuildings have collapsed, and 
two tenant houses are standing but are 
in decrepit condition. 


INTERPRETIVE THEMES 


(2) The lives of Jimmy and Rosalynn 
Carter are reflected by the physical 
and cultural environment of Archery 
and Plains, Georgia. Jimmy grew up 
on a farm, where most of his playmates 
and neighbors were black and where he 
developed a life-long appreciation of and 
commitment to the outdoors. He greatly 
respected his parents. His father was 
strict with his children, but was also fun- 
loving, a good athlete, a farmer, a 
landowner, a public servant, and a state 
legislator. His mother, a registered nurse, 
was independent and highly capable, 
with a noted sense of humor. 


FACILITIES TREATMENT 


The boyhood home would be restored and 
furnished with representative pieces that 
would be useful as props or backdrops for 
interpretive programs and recorded 
messages. The commissary would be 
restored and refurnished as needed to 
support the living history program. 
Outbuildings would be stabilized and 
described with wayside exhibits. The 
Clark tenant house might be recon- 
structed or otherwise depicted in a way 
that presents a balanced interpretation of 
the different social, cultural, and 
economic circumstances represented in 
that farm community. 


All interpretive media inside structures 
(such as audio playback devices) would 
be visually unobtrusive. Modern climate 
control in the boyhood home would be 
limited to that required for structural 
preservation; staff and visitor comfort 
would be provided only by period devices 
such as fans and wood stoves. 


VISITOR EXPERIENCES AND 
MEDIA TREATMENT 


The overall goal is to give visitors an 
impression of the environment in which 
Jimmy Carter grew up. A complete 
refurnishing of the boyhood home is 
neither recommended nor thought to be 
necessary to communicate the essential 
story. Visitors would access the 
minimally furnished home on guided 
tours, augmented by a brochure and 
recorded reminiscences by President 
Carter. They would hear stories of 
President Carter’s life there from ages 
four through 17. They could look in the 
door at the furnished commissary or 
accompany an interpreter inside for a 
closer look. 
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If other buildings are reconstructed or 
restored, access would be controlled as 
needed for safety and security of supplies 
and equipment. The Clark tenant house 
would not be open for visitors; the 
interior would be furnished to the extent 
needed to establish the appropriate 
appearance. 


The year chosen for representation (ca. 
1936, pre REA) is the year electricity 
arrived in Archery, which would be a 
significant interpretive message. The 
periods before and after electricity 
became available should be covered. 


Visitors would learn the story of the 
boyhood home through a site brochure, 
wayside exhibits, message repeaters, 
guided tours, living history, and roving 
interpretation. The living history 
program would include interpreters 
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Interpretive Plan for the Boyhood Home 


(chiefly volunteers) in period costume 
conducting typical farm activities such as 
planting, cultivating, harvesting, 
livestock care, food preservation, and 
maintenance. Representative farm 
animals could include chickens, ducks, 
geese, cows, mules, and horses. Fields 
may be tilled and planted with modern 
equipment, but the effort would be made 
to replace tractors with mules (as used in 
ca. 1937) as soon as possible. 


Living history activities would be 
directed by a full-time farm operator and 
one part-time assistant; volunteers would 
be a necessary and valuable component, 
particularly at times like harvest season. 
Living history operations at the boyhood 
home would be appropriate for involve- 
ment by a foundation, not-for-profit 
organization, and/or a college. 
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INTERPRETIVE PLAN FOR CARTER COMPOUND 


SIGNIFICANCE 


The Carters built this home in 1961 and 
have lived in it (except for their years in 
Atlanta and Washington, D.C.) since that 
time. Gifts and other articles from the 
presidency are displayed in the house, 
and visitors are extremely interested in 
the home. The adjacent Andrews/Gnann 
house is currently used by the Secret 
Service. 


INTERPRETIVE THEMES 


(6) In 1976 Jimmy Carter was 
elected 39th president of the United 
States. 


(7) President and Mrs. Carter 
continue to work hard for the goals 
and initiatives that characterized 
the Carter presidency. After the 
presidency, the Carters moved back to 
Plains and began writing books and 
finding new ways to continue their work. 
They have achieved international 
recognition for their involvement and 
leadership in peace, conflict resolution, 
human rights, health care, nutrition, 
education, and low-income housing. 
Modern communications technology has 
allowed these efforts to be based both in 
Plains and at The Carter Center in 
Atlanta. 


FACILITY TREATMENT, MEDIA 
TREATMENT, AND VISITOR 
EXPERIENCE 


The Carter home and Andrews/Gnann 
house will not be accessible to visitors 


until after they are vacated by the 
Carters and the Secret Service. 
Currently, visitors on the shuttle tour 
can see the structures from Woodland 
Drive when the Carters are not there; 
that access is controlled by the Secret 
Service. It is anticipated that such access 
will continue. Visitors on foot can read 
the wayside exhibits along U.S. 280 and 
view the grounds from that location. 


When the buildings and grounds are 
opened to the public, the Carter home 
will remain furnished and will be 
accessible only through guided tours. 
Exhibit cases may be necessary to protect 
especially valuable or fragile items. Some 
exhibits may be necessary to explain 
parts of the story; these will be kept in a 
area that is separate from the 
furnishings to the extent possible. 


Part of the Andrews/Gnann house will be 
open to the public for tours and will be 
furnished with representative equipment 
used in the protection of the Carters. The 
rest of the building will be used as 
needed for administrative purposes. 


Because the buildings and grounds are 
not currently accessible to the public, this 
plan will not delve any further into their 
interpretation. 
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INTERPRETIVE PLAN FOR THE PRESERVATION DISTRICT 


SIGNIFICANCE 


During my childhood I never 
considered myself a part of the 
Plains society, but always thought of 
myself as a visitor when I entered 
that “metropolitan” community. 


... after some torturous davs, I 
decided to resign from the Navy and 
come home to Plains — to a tiny 
town, a church, a farm, an uncertain 
income. I had only one life to live, 
and I wanted to live it as a civilian, 
with a potentially fuller opportunity 
for varied public service. 


Our return to Plains was not a 
momentous event for the community 
in any way that I can recall. 


Why Not the Best? (Carter 1975) 


The national preservation district 
provides the backdrop for the elements 
that constitute the national historic site. 
The integrity and vitality of the 
buildings, cultural landscapes, and 
human resources of the preservation 
district contribute vividly to the public's 
understanding of the lives of Jimmy and 
Rosalynn Carter. 


INTERPRETIVE THEMES 


(2) The lives of Jimmy and Rosalynn 
Carter are reflected by the physical 
and cultural environment of Archery 
and Plains, Georgia. Primary influ- 
ences on the Carters were family, church, 
[and] school... . Although Plains was 
strictly segregated during their child- 
hoods, the Carters developed strong 
convictions for promoting racial and 
social equality. 

pe- 
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(3) Plains was a typical - and an 
atypical - town in southwestern 
Georgia. Plains was founded in 1885 by 
people for whom the Civil War and 
slavery were recent memories. The 
Carters were a prominent but not 
dominant family in Plains. During the 
Carters’ childhoods, Plains was a railroad 
town, largely dependent on agriculture. 
Plains was conservative and segregated, 
and social life revolved around the 
churches, the schools, and a lively 
downtown on Saturdays. Plains became 
known for its modern medical facility 
(Wise Sanitarium), public school (one of 
four model schools in the state), and for 
its involvement in regional planning. The 
town’s general appearance has changed 
little since the Carters’ childhoods. 


(4) After a successful career in the 
Navy, Jimmy Carter returned to 
Plains and committed himself to 
business and politics. Several of his 
family had been politically active. 
Carter's political career began locally 
with involvement in the school board, 
planning commissions, civic organi- 
zations, and business and agriculture 
groups. At the same time he and 
Rosalynn built his father’s peanut 
business into a profitable operation. 


VISITOR EXPERIENCES AND 
BUILDING AND MEDIA 
TREATMENTS 


Visitors will experience Plains by walk- 
ing or driving through neighborhoods, 
shopping, eating lunch, staying in a bed- 
and-breakfast, and riding the shuttle 
tour van. Wayside exhibits will be 
developed to interpret significant and 
interesting resources including the 
downtown area, the old Carter ware- 
house and office, Billy Carter’s gas 
station, the softball field, the Carters’ 
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INTERPRETIVE PROSPECTUS 


public housing apartment, and the Guided tours will be given by rangers 
Methodist and both Baptist churches. and volunteers. Brochures and audio- 
Visitors coming first to the high school tapes for walking and driving tours will 


visitor center will be encouraged to walk be updated. 
to these and other spots around town. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


ATTENDED STATIONS 


The high school, depot, boyhood home, 
and eventually the Carter compound, will 
be attended by staff or volunteers for the 
purposes of visitor access, assistance, and 
information, as well as site and artifact 
security. At times of low visitation, the 
depot may be unattended. 


GUIDED TOURS 


Guided tours may be given at the 
boyhood home, around Plains, on the 
grounds of the high school, and in the 
preservation district. Weather and bugs 
may make tours a mixed blessing, but it 
is anticipated that certain times of the 
year will bring fair crowds of visitors 
anxious to go on interpretive walks. 
Access to the boyhood home will be 
primarily through guided tours. The 
limited space within the house will limit 
the size of groups that can be 
accommodated. 


INTERPRETIVE TALKS 


The high school auditorium provides an 
excellent venue for talks on general or 
specialized subjects. There is an excellent 
opportunity to institute a lecture series 
here for area residents. Shorter, informal 
talks may also be given at the depot and 
boyhood home. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 


This park has the opportunity to fashion 
a dynamic, relevant, and effective 
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educational program that will carry on 
the Carters’ commitment to quality 
education and life-long learning. 
Programs can begin in the high school 
and use the entire park and region as a 
classroom. The programs will likely be 
targeted to certain grades (especially 
those studying related subjects), but will 
also include groups such as those 
sponsored by Elderhostel, Scouts, and 
communities. 


ROVING INTERPRETERS 


Opportunities for informal contacts will 
present themselves throughout the park 
and city. Plains residents will have the 
opportunity to make a lot of these 
contacts. 


SHUTTLE SERVICE 


The Park Service will initiate a 
concession agreement for a shuttle 
service and will provide interpretive 
training to shuttle drivers. 


COMMUNITY EVENTS 


There will be many possibilities for 
visitors to become involved in community 
and educational events, such as lectures, 
debate competitions, plays, and spelling 
bees. 
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COST ESTIMATES FOR INTERPRETATION — PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


Because the Carter compound (Carter 
home and Andrews/Gnann house) are not 
yet in the park, the costs for interpretive 
FURNISHINGS PLANS 


High school, depot, boyhood home 


(56) Produce historic furnishings plans 


MUSEUM EXHIBITS 


media associated with those structures are 
not included in the following costs. 


$ 52,500 


High School — Plan, produce, and instal] museum exhibits for 1,900 sq ft of 
exhibits and 510 sq ft of lobby and hallway. 


(51) Exhibit planning 
(52) Exhibit production 
(53) Museum services 


(51) Exhibit planning — lobby, hallway 
(52) Exhibit production — lobby, hallway 


$ 95,000 
475,000 
47,500 
10,000 


51,000 
$ 678,500 


Depot — Plan, produce, and install museum exhibits for 700 sq ft of exhibits and 


200 sq ft of lobby. 


(51) Exhibit planning 
(52) Exhibit production 
(53) Museum services 


(51) Exhibit planning — lobby, hallway 
(52) Exhibit production — lobby, hallway 


HISTORIC FURNISHINGS 
High School 


Classroom — Julia Coleman's 


Office — Julia Coleman's 


$ 35,000 
175,000 
17,500 
4,400 
-22,000 

$ 253,900 


Classrooms (2) — environmental education program 
Library/classroom — environmental education program 
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Depot 


Cost Estimates for interpretation — Preferred Alternative 


Boyhood Home — House, Commissary, and Barn 


Buildings interpreted at the boyhood home could include the Clark tenant 
house, barn, chicken coop, and outhouse, as well as fences, farm roads, and 
the tennis court. To minimize costs and maximize community involvement, 
the park could explore accomplishing the reconstruction program through 
donated labor and materials. 


(57) Historic furnishings acquisition (high school, $ 187,000 
depot, and boyhood home) 


AUDIOVISUAL ARTS 
High School 
(61) Audiovisual planning — 16 mm film $ 15,000 
(62) Produce 16 mm film (15 25 minutes) 150,000 
(61) Audiovisual planning — interactive video 30,000 
(62) Produce three interactive videos 300,000 
(61) Audiovisual planning — audio recording 750 
(62) Produce one audio recording 7,500 
(63) Audiovisual equipment 
16 mm film Xenon film projector 3,400 
35 mm dissolve slide system 2,400 


Depot 


Video projection system (includes speakers, screen, 
laserdisc player, installation, caption 


board, amplifier, and spares 105,000 

1/2" video player/recorder (2) from commercial 
sources 800 
35" video monitor 3,000 
Message repeater (solid state) 1,500 
$ 619,350 


It is anticipated that the school library and educational media center will 
be developed and furnished through donations. 


(61) Audiovisual planning — interactive video $ 11,000 

(62) Produce one interactive video 112,000 

(61) Audiovisual planning — video 10,000 

(62) Produce one 10- 20-min. video 100,000 
(63) Audiovisual equipment 

Interactive video system 22,500 

35" video monitor 3,000 

$ 258,500 
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INTERPRETIVE PROSPECTUS 


Boyhood Home 
(61) Audiovisual planning — audio recording $ 1,500 
(62) Produce two audio recordings 15,000 
(63) Audiovisual equipment 
Message repeaters (2) 3,000 
35" video monitor _ 19,500 
$ 39,000 
WAYSIDE EXHIBITS 
High School 
(54) Wayside exhibit planning, design $ 4,500 
(55) Wayside exhibit production (3) 13,500 
Depot 
(54) Wayside exhibit planning, design 3,000 
(55) Wayside exhibit production (2) 9,000 
Boyhood Home 
(54) Wayside exhibit planning, design 9,000 
(55) Wayside exhibit production (6) 27,000 
Preservation District 
(54) Wayside exhibit planning, design 12,000 
(55) Wayside exhibit production (8) 36,000 
$ 114,000 
PUBLICATIONS 
Design and produce a park brochure $40,000 
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S‘atement of Purpose 


This document is a guide for promoting full 
access to interpretive media to ensure that 
people with physical and mental disabilities 
have access to the same information necessary 
for safe and meaningful visits to National 
Parks. Just as the needs and abilities of 
individuals cannot be reduced to. simple 
statements, it is impossible to construct 
guidelines for interpretive media that can 
apply to every situation in the National Park 
Systen. 


These guidelines define a high level of 
programmatic access which can be met in most 
situations. They articulate key areas of 
concern and note generally accepted solutions. 
Due to the diversity of park resources and the 
variety of interpretive situations, 
flexibility and versatility are important. 


Each interpretive medium contributes to the 
total park program. All media have inherent 
strengths and weaknesses, and it is our intent 
to capitalize on their strengths and provide 
lternatives where they are deficient. It 
hould also be understood that any 
interpretive medium is just one component of 
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INTERPRETIVE PROSPECTUS 


the overall park experience. In some 
instances, especially with regard to learning 
disabilities, personal services, that is one- 
on-one interaction, may be the _ most 
appropriate and versatile interpretive 
approach. 


In the final analysis, interpretive design is 
subjective, and dependent on both aesthetic 
considerations as well as the particular 
characteristics and resources available for a 
specific progran. Success or failure should 
be evaluated by examining all interpretive 
offerings of a park. Due to the unique 
characteristics of each situation, parks 
should be evaluated on a case by case basis. 
Nonetheless, the goal is to fully comply with 
NPS policy: 


*,...To provide the highest level of 
accessibility’ possible and feasible 
for persons with visual, hearing, 
mobility, and mental impairments, 
consistent with the obligation to 
conserve park resources and preserve 
the quality of the park experience 
for everyone." 


WPS Special Directive 83-3, Accessibility for Disebled Persons 


Audiovisual Programs 


Audiovisual programs include motion pictures, 
sound/slide programs, video programs, and oral 
history programs. As a matter of policy, all 
audiovisual programs produced by the Harpers 
Ferry Center will include some method of 
captioning. The approach used will vary 
according to the conditions of the 
installation area and the media format used, 
and will be selected in consultation with the 
parks and regions. 


The captioning method will be identified as 
early as possible in the planning process and 
will be presented in an integrated setting 
where possible. To the extent possible, 
visitors will be offered a choice in viewing 
captioned or uncaptioned versions, but in 
situations where a choice is not possible or 
feasible, a captioned version of all programs 
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Special Populations: Programmatic Accessibility Guidelines for interpretive Media 


will be made available. Park management will 
decide on the most appropriate operational 
approach for the particular site. 


Guidelines Affecting Mobility Impaired 
Visitors 

1. The theater, auditorium, or viewing area 
should be accessible and free of architectural 
barriers, or alternative accommodations will 
be provided. UFAS 4.1. 


2. Wheelchair locations will be provided 
according to ratios outlined in  UFAS 
4.1.2(18a). 


3. Viewing heights and angles will be 
favorable for those in designated wheelchair 
locations. 


4. In designing video or _ § interactive 
components, control mechanisms will be placed 
in an accessible location, usually between 9" 
and 48" from the ground and no more than 24" 
deep. 


Guidelines Affecting Visually Impaired 
Visitors 

1. Simultaneous audio description will be 
considered for installations where’ the 
equipment can be properly installed and 
maintained. 


Guidelines Affecting Hearing Impaired Visitors 
1. All audiovisual programs will be produced 
with appropriate captions. 


2. Copies of scripts will be provided to the 
parks as a standard procedure. 


3. Audio amplification and listening systems 
will be provided in accordance with UFAS 
4.1.2(18b). 


Guidelines Affecting Learning Impaired 
Visitors 

1. Unnecessarily complex and _ confusing 
concepts will be avoided. 


2. Graphic elements will be chosen to 


a communicate without reliance on the verbal 


component. 
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INTERPRETIVE PROSPECTUS 


3. Narration will be concise and free of 
unnecessary jargon and technical information. 


Exhibits 


Numerous factors affect the design of 
exhibits, reflecting the unique circumstances 
of the specific space and the nature of the 
materials to be interpreted. It is clear that 
thoughtful, sensitive design can go a long way 
in producing exhibits that can be enjoyed by 
a broad range of people. Yet, due to the 
diversity of situations encountered, it is 
impossible to articulate guidelines that can 
be applied universally. 


In some situations, the exhibit designer has 
little or no control over the space. Often 
exhibits are placed in areas ill suited for 
that purpose, they may incorporate large or 
unyielding specimens, may incorporate 
sensitive artifacts which require special 
environmental controls, and room decor or 
architectural features may dictate certain 
solutions. All in all, exhibit design is an 
art which defies simple description. However, 
one central concern is to communicate the 
message to the largest audience possible. 
Every reasonable effort will be made to 
eliminate any factors limiting communication 
through physical modification or by providing 
an alternate means of communication. 


Guidelines Affecting Mobility Impaired 
Visitors 

1. Exhibit space will be free of physical 
barriers or a method of alternate 
accommodation shall be provided. 


2. All pathways, aisles, and clearances will 
meet standards set forth in UFAS 4.3. 
Generally a minimum width of 36" will be 
provided. 


3. Ramps will be as gradual as possible and 


will not exceed a slope of 1" rise in 12" run, 
and otherwise conform with UFAS 4.8. 


By 
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4. Important artifacts, labels, and 
graphics, will be placed at a comfortable 
viewing level relative to their’ size. 
Important text will be viewable to all 
visitors. Display cases will allow short or 
seated people to view the contents and the 
labels. Video monitors associated with 
exhibits will be positioned to be comfortably 
viewed by all visitors. 


5. Lighting will be designed to reduce glare 
or reflections, especially when viewed from a 
wheelchair. 


6. Ground and floor surfaces near the 
exhibit area will be stable, level, firm, and 
slip-resistant. (UFAS 4.5). 


7. Operating controls or objects to be 
handled by visitors will be located in an area 
between 9" and 48" ‘from the ground and no more 
than 24" deep. (UFAS 4.3) 


8. Horizontal exhibits (e.g. terrain model) 
will be located at a comfortable viewing 
height. 


9. Information desks and sales counters will 
be designed for use by visitors and employees 
using wheelchairs, and will include a section 
with a desk height no greater than 32 to 34 
inches, with at least a 30 inch clearance 
underneath. The width should be a minimum of 
32 inches vertical, with additional space 
provided for cash registers or other 
equipment, as applicable. 





10. Accessibility information about’ the 
specific park should be available at the 
information desk and the international symbol 
of access will be displayed where access 
information is disseminated. 


11. Railings and barriers will be positioned 
in such a way as to provide unobstructed 
viewing by persons in wheelchairs. 


Guidelines Affecting Visually Impaired 


Visitors 
1. Exhibit typography will be selected with 
» see! and legibility in mind. 


. +) 
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INTERPRETIVE PROSPECTUS 


2. Characters and symbols shall contrast 
with their backgrounds, either light 
characters on a dark background or dark 
characters on a light background. (UFAS 
4.30.3) 


3. Tactile and participatory elements will 
be included where possible. 


4. Audio description will be provided where 
applicable. 


5. Signage will be provided to indicate 
accessible rest rooms, telephones, and rest 
rooms elevators. (UFAS 4.30) 


Guidelines Affecting Hearing Impaired Visitors 
1. Information presented via audio formats 
will be duplicated’in a visual medium, either 
in the exhibit copy or by printed material. 


2. Amplification systems and volume controls 
will be incorporated to make programs 
accessible to the hard of hearing. 


3. Written text of all audio narrations will 
be provided. 


4. All narrated AV programs will i. be 
captioned. 


5. Allowance for Telecommunication Devices 
for the Deaf (TDD) will be included into 
information desk designs. 


Guidelines Affecting Learning Impaired 
Visitors 

1. Exhibits will avoid unnecessarily complex 
and confusing topics. 


2. Graphic elements will be developed to 
communicate non-verbally. 


3. Unfamiliar expressions and technical 
terms will be avoided and pronunciation aids 
will be provided where appropriate. 


» 
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4. To the extent possible, information will 
be provided in a manner suitable to a 
diversity of abilities and interests. 


5. Where possible, exhibits will be multi- 
sensory. Techniques to maximize the number of 
senses utilized in an exhibit will be 
encouraged. 


6. Exhibit design will be cognizant of 
directional handicaps and will utilize color 
and other creative approaches to facilitate 
comprehension of maps. 


Historic Furnishings 


Historically refurnished rooms offer the 
public a unique interpretive experience by 
placing visitors within historic’ spaces. 
Surrounded by historic artifacts visitors can 
feel the spaces “come alive" and relate more 
directly to the historic events or 
personalities commemorated by the park. 


Accessibility is problematical in many NPS 
furnished sites because of the very nature of 
historic architecture. Buildings were erected 
with a functional point of view that is many 
times at odds with our modern views of 
accessibility. 


The approach used to convey the experience of 
historically furnished spaces will vary from 
site to site. The goals, however, will remain 
the same, to give the public as rich an 
interpretive experience as possible given the 
nature of the structure. 


Guidelines Affecting Mobility Impaired 
Visitors 

1. The exhibit space should be free of 
architectural barriers oor a method of 
alternate accommodation should be provided, 
such as slide programs, videotaped tours, 
visual aids, dioramas, etc. 


2. All pathways, aisles, and clearances 
@ha1l (when possible) meet standards set forth 
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in UFAS 4.3 to provide adequate clearance for 
wheelchair routes. 


3. Ramps shall be as gradual as possible and 
not exceed a 1" rise in 12" run, and conform 
with UFAS 4.8. 


4. Railings and room barriers will be 
constructed in such a way as to provide 
unobstructed viewing by persons in 
wheelchairs. 


5. In the planning and design process, 
furnishing inaccessible areas, such as upper 
floors of historic buildings, will be 
discouraged unless essential for 
interpretation. 


6. Lighting will be designed to reduce glare 
or reflections when viewed from a wheelchair. 


7. Alternative methods of interpretation, 
such as audiovisual programs, audio 
description, photo albums, and personal 
services will be used in areas which present 
difficulty for the physically impaired. 


Guidelines Affecting Visually Impaired 
Visitors 

1. Exhibit typefaces will be selected for 
readability and legibility, and conform with 
good industry practice. 


2. Audio description will be used to 
describe furnished rooms, where appropriate. 


3. Windows will be treated with film to 
provide balanced light levels and minimize 
glare. 


4. Where appropriate, visitor-controlled 
rheostat-type lighting will be provided to 
augment general room lighting. 


5. Where appropriate and when proper 
clearance has been approved, surplus artifacts 
or reproductions will be utilized as "“hands- 
on" tactile interpretive devices. 
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Guidelines Affecting Hearing Impaired Visitors 
1. Information about room interiors will be 
presented in a visual medium such as exhibit 
copy, text, pamphlets, etc. 


2. Captions will be provided for all AV 
programs relating to historic furnishings. 


Guidelines Affecting the Learning Impaired 

1. Where appropriate, hands-on participatory 
elements geared to the level of visitor 
capabilities will be used. 


2. Living history activities and 
demonstrations which utilize the physical 
space as a method of providing multi-sensory 
experiences will be encouraged. 


Publications 


A variety of publications are offered to 
visitors, ranging from park folders which 
provide an overview and orientation to a park 
to more comprehensive handbooks. Each park 
folder should give a brief description of 
services available to the disabled, list 
significant barriers, and note the existence 
of TDD phone numbers, if available. 


In addition, informal site bulletins are often 
produced to provide more specialized 
information about a specific site or topic. 
It is recommended that each park produce an 
easily updatable “Accessibility Site Bulletin" 
which could include detailed information about 
the specific programs, services, and 
opportunities available for the disabled and 
to describe barriers which are present in the 
park. These bulletins should be in reasonably 
large type, 18 points or larger. 


Guidelines Affecting Mobility Impaired 
Visitors 

1. Park folders, site bulletins, and sales 
literature will be distributed from accessible 
locations and heights. 
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2. Park folders and Accessibility Site 
Bulletins should endeavor to carry information 
on the accessibility of buildings, trails, and 
programs by the disabled. 


Guidelines Affecting Visually Impaired 
visitors 

1. Publications will be designed with the 
largest type size appropriate for the format. 


2. Special publications designed for use by 
the visually impaired should be printed in 18 


point type. 


3. The information contained in the park 
folder should also be available on audio 
cassette. Handbooks, accessibility guides, 
and other publications should be similarly 
recorded where possible. 


Guidelines Affecting Hearing Impaired Visitors 
1. Park site bulletins will note the 
availability of such special services as sign 
language interpretation and captioned 
programs. 


Guidelines Affecting Learning Impaired 
Visitors 

1. The park site bulletin should list any 
special services available to this group. 


Wayside Exhibits 


Wayside exhibits, which include outdoor 
interpretive exhibits and signs, orientation 
shelter exhibits, trailhead exhibits, and 
bulletin boards, offer special advantages to 
disabled visitors. The liberal use of 
photographs, artwork, diagrams, and maps, 
combined with highly readable type, make 
wayside exhibits an excellent medium for 
visitors with hearing and learning 
impairments. For visitors with sight 
impairments, waysides offer large type and 
high legibility. 


Although a limited number of NPS wayside 


exhibits will always be inaccessible to 
visitors with mobility impairments, the great 
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Special Populations: Programmatic Accessibility Guidelines for interpretive Media 





majority are placed at accessible pullouts, 
viewpoints, parking areas, and trailheads. 


The NPS accessibility guidelines for wayside 
exhibits help insure a standard of quality 
that will be appreciated by all visitors. 
Nearly everyone benefits from high quality 
graphics, readable type, comfortable base 
designs, accessible locations, hard-surfaced 
exhibit pads, and well-designed exhibit sites. 


While waysides are valuable on-site 
“interpreters,” it should be remembered that 
the park resources themselves are the primary 
things visitors come to experience. Good 
waysides focus attention on the features they 
interpret, and not on themselves. A wayside 
exhibit is only one of the many interpretive 
tools which visitors can use to enhance their 
appreciation of a park. 


Guidelines Affecting Mobility Impaired 
Visitors 

1. Wayside exhibits will be installed at 
accessible locations whenever possible. 


2. Wayside exhibits will be installed at 
heights and angles favorable for viewing by 
most visitors including those in wheelchairs. 
For standard NPS low-profile units’ the 
recommended height is 34 inches from the 
bottom edge of the exhibit panel to the 
finished grade; for vertical exhibits the 
— of 24-28 inches, depending on panel 
size. 


3. Trailhead exhibits will include an 
accessibility advisory. 


4. Wayside exhibits sites will have level, 
hard surfaced exhibit pads. 


5. Exhibit sites will offer clear, 
unrestricted views of park features described 
in exhibits. 


Guidelines Affecting Visually Impaired 
Visitors 

1. Exhibit type will be as legible and 
readable as possible. 
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2. Panel colors will be selected to reduce 
eye strain and glare, and to provide excellent 
readability under field conditions. White 
should not be used as a background color. 


3. Selected wayside exhibits may incorporate 
audio stations or tactile elements such as 
models, texture blocks, and relief maps. 


4. For all major features interpreted by 
graphic wayside exhibits, the park should 
offer non-visual interpretation covering the 
same subject matter. Examples include 
cassette tape tours, radio messages, and 
ranger talks. 


5. Appropriate tactile cues should . be 
provided to help visually impaired visitors 
locate exhibits. 


Guidelines Affecting Hearing Impaired Visitors 
1. Wayside exhibits will communicate 
visually, and will rely heavily on graphics to 
interpret park resources. 


2. Essential information included in audio 
station messages will be duplicated in written 
form, either as part of the exhibit text or 
with printed material. 


Guidelines Affecting Learning Impaired 
visitors 

1. Topics for wayside exhibits will be 
specific and of general interest. Unnecessary 
complexity will be avoided. 


2. Whenever possible, easy to understand 
graphics will be used to convey ideas, rather 
than text alone. 


3. Unfamiliar expressions, technical terms, 


and jargon will be avoided. Pronunciation 
aids and definitions will be provided where 
needed. 


4. Text will be concise and free of long 
paragraphs and wordy language. 
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APPENDIX A: LEGISLATION 


191 STAT. 1434 PUBLIC LAW 100-206—DEC. 23, 1987 


Dec. 23, 1987 
jH R. 2416) 


16 USC 161 note. 
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Public Law 100-206 
100th Congress 
An Act 


To establish the Jimmy Carter National Historic Site and Preservation District in the 
State of Georgia. and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. ESTABLISHMENT OF JIMMY CARTER NATIONAL HISTORIC 
SITE. 


(a) EstaBLiSHMENT.—In order to provide for the benefit, inspira- 
tion, and education of the American people, there is hereby estab- 
lished the Jimmy Carter National Historic Site in the State of 
Georgia. In administering the historic site, the Secretary shall— 

(1) preserve the key sites and structures located within the 
historic site associated with Jimmy Carter during his lifespan; 

(2) provide for the interpretation of the life and Presidency of 
Jimmy Carter; and 

(3) present the history of a small rural southern town. 

(b) Description or Jimmy Carter Nationa Historic Site.—()) 
The historic site shall consist of the lands and interests in lands 
(including the real property described in paragraph (2)) as generally 
depicted on the map entitled “Jimmy Carter National Historic Site 
and Preservation District Boundary Map”, numbered NHS-JC- 
80000, and dated April 1987. The map shall be on file and available 
public inspection at appropriate offices of the National Park 

rvice. 

(2) The real property referred to in paragraph (1) is that real 
property which has significant historical association with the life of 
James Earl Carter, Jr., 39th President of the United States, located 
in the town of Plains and the County of Sumter, Georgia, and 
described more particularly as follows— 

(A) the home of former President Carter on Woodland Drive 
in Plains, Georgia, including the residence and approximately 
2.9 acres across Woodland Drive; 

(B) the Plains Railroad Depot, adjacent to the Seaboard Coast 
Line Railroad, which served as the campaign headquarters of 
former President Carter; 

(C) the boyhood home of former President Carter, consistin 
of the residence, together with not more than 15 acres, locat 
west of Plains near the community of Archery, Georgia; 

(D) the 100-foot wide scenic easements on either side of Old 
Plains Highway from the intersection of U.S. Highway 280 to 
the boyhood home referred to in subparagraph (C); 

(E) the Plains High School and grounds of approximately 12 
acres; and 

(F) the Gnann House at 1 Woodland Drive, which is adjacent 
to the residence referred to in subparagraph (A) of former 
President Carter. 

(c) AcquisiTION OF REAL AND Persona Property.—(1) Except as 
otherwise provided in this subsection and subject to such terme. 
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reservations, and conditions as the Secretary determines reasonable 
or necessary, the Secretary may acquire by donation, purchase with 
donated or appropriated funds, exchange, or otherwise— 
(A) lands and interests in lands within the boundaries of the 
historic site; and 
(B) personal property and artifacts for purposes of the historic 
site. 

(2) The Carter home (described in subsection (bX2x<A)), the Plains 
Railroad Depot (described in subsection (bX2XB)), and the Plains 
High School (referred to in subsection (bX2XE)) may only be acquired 
by donation. 

(3) Former President and Mrs. Carter may, as a condition of the 
acquisition of the Carter home (described in subsection (bN2XA)), 
reserve for themselves a right of use and occupancy of the home for 
a term of years or for a term ending at the deaths of President and 
Mrs. Carter. 

(4) The Administrator of the General Services Administration 
shall acquire by purchase the Gnann House (described in subsection 
(bX2XF)) to be used for security purposes during the lives of former 
President and Mrs. Carter, or for such period as they may be 
entitled to ee | ursuant to Federal law, after which time the 
Gnann House shall be transferred to the Secretary of the Interior 
for administrative purposes by the National Park Service. 


SEC. 2. JIMMY CARTER NATIONAL PRESERVATION DISTRICT. 16 USE §61 note. 


(a) Jimmy Carter NATIONAL Preservation District.—In order to 
preserve and interpret the life of James Ear! Carter, Jr. and the 
rural southern town of Plains, Georgia, including the 20th century 
south and the roles of coreuere and the agricultural economy 
there is hereby established the Jimmy Carter National Preservation 
District, which shall consist of the area identified on the map 
referred to in section l(bX1) as “Preservation District”. The 
pee district shall include the Plains Historic District as 
isted in the National Register of Historic Places on June 28, 1984, 
and those agricultural lands not to exceed 650 acres and that 
portion of Bond Street as depicted on such map. 

(b) Preservation Easements.—{1) The Secretary may obtain by 
donation or purchase preservation easements on historically or 
culturally significant (as determined by the Secretary) buildings and 
open spaces located within the preservation district. Each preserva- 
tion easement shall contain (but need not be limited to) provisions 
that the Secretary shall have the right of access at reasonable times 
to the portions of the property covered by that easement for 
interpretive or other purposes, and that no changes or alterations 
shall be made to such portions of the property except by mutual 
agreement. 

(2) The Secretary may mark, interpret, and provide technical 
assistance to properties within the preservation district in accord- 
ance with the Secretary of the Interior's Standards for Historic 
Preservation Projects. 


SEC. 3. ADMINISTRATION OF HISTORIC SITE AND PRESERVATION = 16 U'St™ 181 note 
DISTRICT. 


(a) In Generat.—The Secretary shall administer the historic site 
and the preservation district in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act, and the provisions of law generally applicable to national 
historic sites, including the Act entitled “An Act to establish a 
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Contracts 


16 USC 461 note. 


16 USC 461 note 


National Park Service, and for other purposes’, approved Au- 
gust 25, 1916 (16 U.S.C. 1, 2-4), and the Act entitled “An Ac to 
provide for the preservation of historic American sites, build:~es, 
ohjects and antiquities of national significance, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved August 21, 1935 (16 U.S.C. 461 et seq.). 

(b) Cooperation Wrrn State or Georcia.—The Secretary may 
enter into a cooperative agreement with the State of Georgia purcu- 
ant to which the Secretary may cooperate in the operation and use 
of the State of Georgia Visitor Center in Sumter County. 

(c) History.—The Secretary shall gather oral history on the his- 
toric site, its occupants, and environs. The Secretary may also 
preserve personal property that has been acquired by the Secresary 
for ty ee of the historic site. 

(d) Report.—25 years after the date of enactment of this Act. the 
Secretary shall convene a distinguished group of nationally recog- 
nized historians, scholars, and other experts to examine the life of 
President Carter in ter historical perspective. The group shall 
examine the research then available on President Carter, his life 
and Presidency, and make recommendations on interpretation, 
preservation, and other issues (as appropriate) at the Jimmy Carter 
National Historic Site and the Jimmy Carter National Preservation 
District. 

SEC. 4. ADVISORY COMMISSION. 


(a) EstasLisHment.—The Secretary shall establish an advisory 
commission to provide advice on achieving balanced and accurate 
interpretation of the historic site. 

(b) MempBersuip.—l) The commission shall consist of a group of 
five nationally recognized scholars with collective expertise on the 
life and Presidency of Jimmy Carter, the 20th century rural south, 
historic preservation, and the American Presidency. 

(2) The commission members shall be engeinted. by the Secretary 
for staggered terms of 3 years each. Any vacancy on the commission 
shall be filled in the same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. Any member of the Commission appointed for a 
definite term may serve after the expiration of such term until a 
successor is appointed. 

(3) Meetings of the Commission shall be called twice annual!'y by 
the Secretary. 

(c) Expenses.—The Secretary is authorized to pay, in accordance 
with section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, the expenses reason- 
ably incurred by the members of the Commission in carrying out 
their responsibilities under this Act. 


SEC. 5. MANAGEMENT PLAN. 


Not later than 3 years after the date of enactment of this Ac*. the 
Secretary shall develop and submit to the Congress a gereral 
management plan for the use and development of the histori- site 
and the preservation district. Such plan shall— 

(1) be prepared in accordance with section 12/b) of the Act 
entitled “An Act to improve the administration of the na**onal 
park system by the Secretary, and to clarify the auth>ritics 
applicable to the system, and for other purposes’, approved 
August 18, 1970 416 U.S.C. la-1 et seq.), and shall be consistent 
with the panpeney, of this Act; 
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(2) include consideration of the economic feasibility and 
interpretive necessity of providing a transportation system for 
visitor use; and 
(3) address the preservatien and interpretation of Plains High 
School (referred to in section 1(bX2XE)) including appropriate 
use by the town of Plains. 
Following a determination of the appropriate uses of the Plains (on--arts 
High School for the town of Plains, the Secretary may enter into a 
= agreement with the town concerning its use of the high 
school. 


SEC. 6. DEFINITIONS. 16 US 461 note 


For the purposes of this Act— 
(1) the term “preservation district” means the Jimmy Carter 
National Preservation District established under section 2; 
(2) the term “historic site” means the Jimmy Carter National 
Historic Site established under section 1; and 
(3) the term “Secretary” means the Secretary of the Interior. 


SEC. 7. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 16 UST 961 note 


(a) In Generat.—There is authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out this Act, except that not 
more than $3,500,000 is authorized to be appropriated for acquisition 
of real and personal property (including preservation easements) 
and development of the preservation district and the historic site. 

(b) Cost SHarinc.—Not more than 60 percent of the aggregate 
cost of restoring the Plains High School (referred to in section 
ltbX2"E)) may be provided from appropriated Federal funds. The 
remaining 40 percent, non-Federal share of such cost may be in the 
form of cash, goods, or services, fairly valued. 


Approved December 23, 1987. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY—H.R. 2416: 


HOUSE REPORTS: No. 100-342 (Comm. on Interior and Insular Affairs! 
SENATE REPORTS: No. 100-250 (Comm. on Energy and Natural Resources). 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol. 143 (1987+ 

Oct. 5. considered and passed House. 

Dec. 11. considered and passed Senate 
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APPENDIX B: SUMMARY OF PUBLIC INVOLVEMENT 


To assist the National Park Service in the 
preparation of this general management 
plan. the city of Plains appointed a liaison 
committee to represent the interests of the 
community to the planning team. The work 
of that committee has been invaluable as 
the planning process has evolved. 


Also. during winter 1991 approximately 
1.000 newsletters and questionnaires were 
mailed to all Plains residents and other 
interested people and organizations. Nearly 
200 of those questionnaires were returned. 
and many of the concepts presented in the 
alternatives and the proposal were drawn 
from suggestions made by various 
members of the public. 


In October 1991 two public meetings were 
held in Plains to present to the public the 
alternatives that had been developed for 
this plan. An additional 100 copies of the 
alternatives workbook were mailed to other 
interested persons who could not attend 
the meetings. Attendance at the meetings 
and mailed-in responses from the 
workbook were substantial. with most 
respondents favoring a blending of 
alternatives two and three. The most 
common responses favored the interpretive 
concepts of alternative 3 over those of 
alternative 2. but people wanted to ensure 
that the National Park Service maintained 
an adequate interpretive staff to provide 
necessary personal services. Virtually none 
of the respondents favored alternative 1. It 


is important to note that this public 
consensus also represents the preference 
expressed by President and Mrs. Carter. 


In addition to the above general comments 
on the alternatives. the majority of those 
commenting also strongly favored the 
inclusion of some type of optional shuttle 
system to assist visitors in getting around 
the park and preservation district. Some 
thought the shuttle system should operate 
year-round, while most thought 
maintaining its operation during peak 
visitation seasons would be sufficient. 


The first meeting of the Jimmy Carter 
National Historic Site and Preservation 
District Advisory commission was held in 
November 1990. The commission regularly 
meets each spring and fall. During the 
development of this plan. members of the 
planning team met with the commission at 
those meetings to apprise them of the 
plan's progress and seek their advice on 
planning issues. particularly those related 
to interpretation. Commission members 
participated actively in the development of 
this plan and provided invaluable 
assistance to the planning team. 


Except for the fall 1991 meeting. each 
commission meeting included a session 
with President and Mrs. Carter. during 
which they were advised of the status of the 
plan and were asked their opinions on 
specific issues related to it. 
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TABLE C-1: Cost ESTIMATES 



















































































ee Tene . — 7 : 
: ; ee _ ee _ALTERNATIVE 1 ALTERNATIVES 2.3,.&4 
Gross Construction Total Gross Construction Total Project 
Construction Planning Project Construction Planning Costs 
Costs Costs Costs 
PLAINS HIGH SCHOOL 
——— ae oe -——---—— $- - —— - - -—— —_ --— — + - - ———_# --——_—- -- - - 
Restoration of high school $2.918.025 $556,875 | $3.474,900 a $2.918.025 | $556.875 |  3$3.474.900 
Phase | parking (15 cars) 33,405 6.375 | __—- 39.780 | 33.405 a _ 6.375 | __— 39.780 
Phase 2parking(20 cars) es Gen — 44.450 | 48.500, 53.040 
Community overflow parking (50 cars) ; 55.675 | (10.625 | ____ 66,300 | 55.675 | «10,625 66,300 
Concrete access ramp for visitors with disabilities 18.864 _ __ 3,600_ _ (22,464 | 18.864 | ee 3.600 | 22.464 
a Entrance loop — 25.938 4.950 30,888 25.938 4.950 30 BBR 
oun —— i _ - : - - - —$4— —_— -— + ~ 
C) | Bus pull-offand parking __ 3,600 | 22.464 | 18,864 |  —_—_—-3,600 —— 22.464 — 
| Walkway from parking tofront 00] SBN SCE 1.378 | 7.906 
TOTAL | $3,665,152 TOTAL $3,717,792 
| BOYHOOD HOME a es es | a 2 
| Restoration of home es ae $i 16,046 | ss $22,146 | __ S138, 192 | $185,674 | _ $35.434 $221,108 
Parking(i2 cars) a 26.724 5,100 | - 31824 | __ 26,724 | _ _ 5,100 | _ ‘31.824 
Restore commissary 73,360 14,000 | 87,360 | «89.080 jo 17,000 } 106,080 
Reconstruct barn 262,000 50,000 312.000 
fh ————  - — —— -—$ + - - + : +- — --- 4 
Represent Clark house* jo a es oe 57,640 11,000 | 64.640 
Entrance road 172,920 33,000 205.920 172.920 33,000 205.920 
p—— - —— ——-- —— —-- -—- - Se oo oe — - — ~—— - —- — ——--4-—— — + + - 
Access for visitors with disabilities rs es a _| - 5,095 | 1125) 6.220 
| Restrooms — ee i es ee | : 173,230 33,250 | 206,480 
se . a _ _ TOTAL $463,296 TOTAL $1,158,272 
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TABLE C-1: Cost ESTIMATES (CONT.) 











ee - ALTERNATIVE 1 ALTERNATIVES 2. 3. & 4 
Gross Construction Total Gross Construction Total Project 
Construction Planning Project Construction PLasvenenags Costs 
Costs Casts Costs 
DEPOT 
| Restoration of building to historic condition $55.020 $10,500 $65.520 $73,177 | $13.965 847.142 
Site parking/ miscellaneous ; 15.720 (3,000 18.720 
Access lift for visitors with disabilities 6.550 1.250 | 7.800 | 6.550 | 1.250 ; 7.800 
= — _ . - = ss TOTAL $73,320 | TOTAL $113,662 
GRAND TOTAL - _ $4,201,768 $4,989,726 
* Harpers Ferry Center interpretive estimates are in the interpretive prospectus. Land acquisition costs are not included 
“ This ts an averaged figure 
Costs for necessary studies (historic furnishings plans, boundary study, ethnographic survey, etc. — detailed in the “Cultural Resource Management” section — 




















would be an additional 81,035,000; carrying capacity /lead/ structural integrity studies would be an additional 840,000 for alternative | and 81:30,000 for 


alternatives, 2. 3. and 4 
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APPENDIXES 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL COSTS 


Current staff consists of the 
superintendent. chief ranger. 
administrative officer. and chief of 
maintenance. all of which are split between 
Andersonville National Historic Site and 
Jimmy Carter National Historic Site and 
Preservation District. A supervisory park 
ranger (lead ranger) is in charge of the 
interpretive visitor services function at 
Jimmy Carter. A carpenter is in charge of 
the daily leadership in the maintenance 
department. This represents approximately 
11 full-time equivalent (FTEs) at an annual 
salary of $263.163 including benefits. 


Associated with the initial development and 
increased visitor use for the various 
alternatives are the following increases in 
annual staffing costs: alternative 2. 
$600.000: alternative 3. $142,998: 
alternative 4. $600.000 (about the same as 
alternative 2). All personnel costs include 
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30% benefits for full-time employees and 
8% benefits for seasonal employees. Costs 
are preliminary estimates and will be more 
fully addressed in a future operations plan. 


Alternative 1 would require no increase 
in staffing. 


Alternative 2 would require about 20 
additional FTEs. 


Alternative 3 would require about 17 
additional FTEs 


Alternative 4 would be similar to 
alternative 2. 


The city and the Plains Historical 
Preservation Trust have assumed 
responsibility for raising 40% of the funds 
for rehabilitating the high school. They 
have been quite successful at raising funds 
for this and various related projects. 
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APPENDIX D: PROPOSED EDUCATION PROGRAM AT PLAINS HIGH SCHOOL 


BACKGROUND 


President Jimmy Carter made a substantial 
mark on public education. Jimmy Carter's 
first appointed position was as a member of 
the Sumter County Board of Education. As 
a part of that body. he stood out as a 
champion of integration and quality 
instruction for all Sumter Countians. Those 
early efforts won friends and enemies for 
the Carter family. When Jimmy Carter 
became a state senator. he succeeded in 
having Georgia Southwestern College made 
into a full four-year college. As governor. he 
instituted educational reforms that were a 
hallmark of his administration. 


A remarkable opportunity exists for the 
National Park Service at Plains High 
School. For Jimmy and Rosalynn Carter. 
education began at Plains High School: 
both attended all 11 vears there. This 
school was a model school in Georgia 
under the leadership of its principal and 
English teacher. Julia Coleman. Miss Julia. 
as she was called by her students. left an 
indelible mark on all her students. but 
most significantly on Jimmy Carter. 
President Carier quoted this revered 
teacher in his 1977 inaugural address. He 
is proud to point out that he is the only 
president to quote a teacher in an 
inaugural address. President and Mrs. 
Carter have expressed strong personal 
interest that the school be preserved and 
once again be used in a fashion that will 
help unite the community. 


Plains High School was built in 1921 asa 
segregated school to serve all of the white 
community s needs. (The black communi- 
tv's educational needs were met through 
the efforts of individuals in their 
community.) The first class graduated in 
1922. At that time high school only went to 
the 10th grade. Each day began with 
assembly in the auditorium. Alumni vividly 
remember Miss Julia's favorite hymns 


being sung al assembly. After assembly. 
classes gathered outside designated 
entrances and marched into their 
classrooms. President Carter and many 
others tell of a school program that 
constantly challenged each student. 
pushing him or her to their utmost 
abilities. Few teachers challenged like Miss 
Julia. Her love for the humanities was 
passed on to her pupils through music 
appreciation. debates. one-act plays. ready 
writing exercises. and many other teaching 
techniques that teachers today would call 
innovative. As Miss Julia moved on. 
another strong teacher took her place. Mr. 
Y. T. Sheffield was a different type of 
teacher and principal but just as much an 
influence on his students as Miss Julia. 
Mr. Sheffield was a math and science 
teacher as well as coach. Integration came 
in the 1970s. and Sumier County 
consolidated its schools. By 1979 the old 
building was deteriorating and had become 
a liability. When the National Park Service 
took possession of the building. it was close 
to ruin. 


Although a major project. the National Park 
Service can restore the school to its 
majestic appearance in the 1930s (the time 
period that President and Mrs. Carter 
attended). This proposal seeks to do much 
more. The physical structure of the school 
would mean more if the spirit of quality 
education and the love that all the teachers 
shared with the students is not also 
restored. It is time once again for the old 
school to touch the lives of young people. 
The story of Georgia's first president and 
the way that Plains affected his life is a 
natural magnet for school children 
throughout the region. The challenge comes 
in making Plains High School a working 
school on a field trip. If Plains High School 
can respond to this need, then truly Miss 
Julia's quote holds true: "We must adapt to 
changing times while clinging to 
unchanging principles.” 
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PURPOSE 


This proposal outlines how Plains High 
School can once again assume a leadership 
role in education. The goal of this program 
is to operate a school program where 
students would come to Plains for one day 
to learn many of the same subjects studied 
by President and Mrs. Carter. This 
curriculum would be designed to fit directly 
into the state's current curriculum. 
Teachers would choose those activities that 
would be most appropriate for their 
students. Pre-visit materials would prepare 
them for the trip. Follow-up activities would 
reinforce topics covered. The day spent in 
Plains would involve trips to the resources 
of the park as well as attendance at 
programs in the school itself. 


The cognitive part of such a program is 
readily apparent. but there is another side 
as weli. Students should realize that if the 
school in Plains produced a president. then 
almost any goal is possible. The most 
important message of the experience would 
be that hard work and striving for a quality 
education can win great tangible and 
intangible rewards. 


CURRICULUM 


This program will be designed to fil into the 
established siate curriculum. The day 
spent at Plains High School should allow 
teachers to dovet iil the program directly 
into their own classroom activities. To fulfill 
this concept the following objectives are 
proposed: 


* Students who attend the Plains High 
School program will learn about the 
events surrounding the lives of Jimmy 
and Rosalynn Carter — emphasizing 
their formative years. education, family 
and spiritual life. and accomplishments. 


* Teachers will be able to choose among 
several different activities so that 
students can experience interesting and 
enjovable programis that relate to 
material being covered in the classroom. 


* Teachers will be encouraged to use pre- 
visit and post-visit activities that will 
prepare students and ensure that topics 
are reinforced after the visit. 


* Students will be exposed to critical 
thinking skills so that they can be 
stimulated and challenged to examine 
the events and issues associated with 
the park's interpretive themes and relate 
them to their own lives. 


* Activities will be chosen from the 
following categories of study that 
include those traditionally studied at the 
high school during the vears Jimmy and 
Rosalynn attended as well as those 
areas important to the Carter presidency 
and post-presidency: 


* geography * hunwnities 
* ready writing * debate 
* international relations * drama 
* human rights * the classics 


* historic architecture 
* environmental studies 


* The curriculum will be more than a field 
trip: it will be a program where the 
students will be challenged in the 
setting that challenged a future 
president of the United States. 


WHO SHOULD ATTEND? 


The program at Plains High School will be 
designed for specific grade levels. which will 
accomplish three goals. 


* Most important. it will ensure that the 
grades will be chosen to take advantage 
of the state curriculum — when a visit 
to a presidential site would be most 
appropriate. 


* Second, it will ensure that students do 
not return vear after vear for the same 
program. 


* Third. it will limit the number of school 
groups to manageable numbers. 
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Although many topics will be covered. the 
grades selected will be those where 
American History is taught. The program 
will be limited to two classes (up to 70 
students) per day. This limitation is 
necessary for the program to be most 
effective and to consider NPS staffing 
realities. 


This program will be marketed to public 
and private school teachers. Because it will 
be new and different. many teachers may 
be unfamiliar with this approach. The 
biggest problem in attendance will come in 
scheduling. Spring. when field trips tend to 
be scheduled. will undoubtedly fill up first: 
the solution to this problem is through 
active and direct involvement with the 
schools. The program coordinator will need 
to attend faculty meetings. in-service 
workshops. and other gatherings of 
teachers. In summer. the program could be 
adapted to provide continuing education for 
teachers. further exposing teachers to the 
program's value. Recruitment problems will 
probably be short term. As word of the 
program's success spreads. all dates 
should quickly be reserved. 


FACILITY NEEDS 


The students will use a classroom at Plains 
High School as a base for activities. If the 
campaign process is to be discussed. it will 
be introduced in the classroom and 
followed up with an excursion to the depot. 
The classroom space will set the mood and 
historical setting experienced by students 
in the 1930s. It would be good to equip the 
room with period furniture and adorn the 
room with teaching aids similar to those 
used 60 vears ago. Modern equipment and 
supplies will be used but stored elsewhere 
until needed. The classroom will be 
functional vet conjure up a vision of 
education in the past. 


During good weather. students can eat 
outdoors at picnic tables. or in the 
classroom during bad weather. 
Refrigeration will be necessary so that food 
and drinks can be properly stored. Storage 
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and administrative space will also be 
needed. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Prior to establishing the program it would 
be appropriate to establish an advisory 
committee to develop and chart the overall 
direction of the curriculum. The committee 
would best be composed of individuals 
representing a wide cross section of the 
state education community. The following 
is suggested as an appropriate 
combination: 


Professor. Georgia Southwestern College 
(education) 

Superintendent. Americus City Schools 
Superintendent. Sumter County Schools 
Representative. Georgia Depariment of 
Education 

Regional education association 
representative 

* Classroom teacher (elementary) 
Classroom teacher (secondary) 

Park ranger. Jimmy Carter National 
Historic Site 

Superintendent. Jimmy Carter National 
Historic Site 

* Professor. presidential history /Carter 
specialist 


One of the professors could come from 
another college's or university's education 
department. or from another discipline. 


This committee would address the following 
issues: 


Grades that would be most 
appropriate for the program 


(2) Topics that should be taught. 

(3) The objectives of the program 

(4) The role of the visiting teachers in the 
program. 

(5) The qualifications. position. and 
performance standards of the 
education coordinator of the program 

(6) Development of a marketing strategy 


for the program. including what school 
systems would be targeted 
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(7) Materials and supplies needed for the 
program to be successful. 

(8) How President and Mrs. Carter could 
be personally involved in the program 
to enhance its success. 

(9) Possible sources of grant money to 
provide support for the program. 

(10) Problems associated with logistics 
including lunches. transportation. 
facility needs. and other concerns. 


INITIAL START-UP 


To establish the program there will be 
Start-up costs associated with supplies. 
materials. desks. furnishings. audiovisua’ 
equipment. teaching aids. and other needs. 
These needs should be defined by the 
advisory committee and more specifically 
by the education coordinator. The greatest 
of these costs will be the furnishings. 
including the students desks. The 
establishment of a historical mood is very 
important. but could prove to be expensive. 
Opportunities to acquire surplus. old. vet 
serviceable desks from a school system 
should be pursued. Once the cost of 
specific needs has been assessed. a grant 
might be secured to pay for the initial start- 


up. 


Ongoing support will be sought from NPS 
funds. the Parks as Classrooms program. 
and the National Parks Foundation. 


THE EDUCATION COORDINATOR 


The single most important facet of this 
program is the selection of a full-time 
person to implement it. This person should 
be an experienced and innovative teacher. 
Following are some of the most important 
duties: 


* Developing and carrving out lesson plans 
for all activities. 

* Developing pre- and post-visit activities 
for students. 

* Recruitfhg and scheduling classes to 
take part in the program. 


* Coordinating in-service teacher 
workshops and summer programs with 
Georgia Southwestern and tocal school 
systems for teachers seeking to improve 
their skills. 

* Evaluating the effectiveness of lesson 
plans and making changes as 
appropriate. 

* Working with local teachers to determine 
what activities fit into the established 
school curriculum. 

* Effectively implementing programs. 

* Training and supervising park staff and 
volunteers. 


This position should be funded by the 
National Park Service. Funds might come 
from the educational series. Additional 
support will be sought from the Georgia 
Department of Education. The program 
coordinator/teacher might be able to use 
the state's retirement and benefit system. 
The Sumter County School System has 
agreed to handle the administrative work 
connected with the position. Another 
possibility would be to fund the position 
with a grant until government funding was 
available. Volunteers could be sought as 
aides or support personnel. as needed. 


CONCLUSION 


Currently. few school groups visit the 
hometown of the 39th president of the 
United States. Rather than waiting for 
school groups visits to increase, there is 
now an unusual opportunity to plan and 
implement a program that would make 
school visits positive educational 
experiences. There is also a unique 
opportunity to preserve and interpret the 
stories of a president and first lady. 


Program development will meet the needs 
of schools as well. In these days of more 
austere budgets. school field trips should 
be as cost-effective as possible. This means 
that the field trip should be a part of the 
established school curriculum and meet 
educational objectives. A visit to Plains will 
mean that school activities will proceed as 
normal but in a different setting. This 
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meets the Georgia Department of create individuals who are rounded in all , 
Education's goal that as much time as fields of endeavor. This program should 
possible is spent “on task.” seek to emphasize that type of commit- 
ment. As Plains High School comes alive 
Most importantly. there is the lesson to be once more, the words of Miss Julia 
learned from Jimmy and Rosalynn Carter Coleman can echo again through the halls: 
— that hard work in school can win great "Study hard. Who knows? Someone might 
rewards. Hard work in school, hard work at leave here and become president of the 
home, and quality leisure time combine to United States.” 
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APPENDIX E: ECONOMICAL FEASIBILITY OF TOUR VANS 


If NPS projections of future visitation are 
reasonably accurate. there would be traffic 
congestion in Plains to the point that the 
visitor experience would be adversely 
affected and residents would be inconven- 
ienced. For these reasons. a tour van 
system is recommended. Encouraging 
visitors to use the tour vans in lieu of their 
personal vehicles to tour the area would 
allow the Park Service or the community 
maximum control over automobile traffic in 
Plains. 


Potential methods for Park Service manage- 
ment and operation of a tour van system 
include issuing a concessions contract or 
permit. or issuing a commercial use license 
(CUL).' A concession is a service offered the 
visitor by a contracted private business in 
the park. A concessions contract is issued 
if the operator will realize more than 
$150.000 annually in direct sales. If the 
amount realized is less than $150.000 
annually. a concessions permit is issued. 


Prior to awarding a permit or contract. a 
statement of requirements must be issued. 
thus allowing any interested party to bid. 
After the bids have been paneled. a 
concessioner is selected. 


TOUR VAN SYSTEM OPERATION 


The cost of the vans is projected to be 
$80.000 (S20.000 each). The visitor center 
would be used as a pickup/dropoff point 
(staging area) for the van system. The vans 
would tour the various points of interest in 
Plains (see Potential Tour Route map). 
During the peak season (June through 
September) vans would probably operate 





every 15 minutes. which would require the 
use of four vans. This schedule would allow 
passengers to leave the bus at the boyhood 
home for leisurely viewing and disembark 
at the depot to visit the downtown area and 
board another bus later. Each of the four 
vans would make eight complete trips per 
day during the peak season: two vans 
would make eight complete trips per day 
during April. May. October. and November. 
and two vans would make four complete 
trips during February and March. and one 
van would be on call during December and 
January. 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS — ALTERNATIVES 
2,3, AND 4 


Costs 


Each trip is projected to be 8 miles. 
including the boyhood home. For cost 
projection purposes. it is assumed that the 
on-call van will make 30 round trips during 
December and January. The operating cost 
including labor. fuel. repairs. and 
maintenance. license and insurance is 
calculated to be $4.00 per mile. 


121 davs x 8 trips x 4 vans 


x 8 miles = 30.976 miles 
121 days x 8 irips x 2 vans 
x 8 miles = 15.488 miles 
60 days x 4 ‘sips x 2 vans 
x 8 miles = 3.840 miles 
30 days x 1 trip x 1 van 
x 8 miles = 240 miles 
TOTAL = 50.544 miles 
TOTAL COST «a 
84 PER MILE = $ 202.176 


1. A commercial use license is not recommended for the park. Once a commercial use license is issued, all 
interested parties that might request one must be issued one. A commercial use licensee is restricted from 
doing any business on park property. meaning that. in this case, loading and unloading passengers and 
collection of fares must be done outside the park. The park would have very little control over a commercial 
use licensee's scheduling, fare charges. quality of interpretation, vehicles, etc 
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T.V. City 

Williams Peanut Plant and Warehouse 
10 Hudson House 
11 Billy Carter Service Station 
12 Town Hall 
13 City Park —Restroom — Polling Station 
14 Earl Carter Home/Jimmy Carter's Offices 
15 First United Methodist Church 
16 Murray Smith House 
17 Andrews/Gnann House 
18 President and Mrs. Carter's Residence 
19 Carter Ballfield 
20 9A/9B Public Housing 
21 Plains Baptist Church 
\ 22 Billy Carter's House #2 
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23 Stewart House 


: Johnson Home Industrial College Site 
| 27 Pond House 
: 28 Gloria Carter Spann's House 
29 Habitat for Humanities 
30 Westside Elementary School 
; 31 Miss Allie Smith's House 
| 32 Jimmy Carter's House 
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33 Jimmy Carter Peanut Plant 
’ _ and Warehouse 
/ 34 Jimmy Carter Warehouse 
35 Downtown Plains 
36 Depot 
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Sales and Profit 


The following sales and profit data are 
based on the 1990 Georgia Welcome Center 
visitor count of 71.400. plus a projected 
10% increase to 78.500. These figures are 
also based on not having rail access to the 
bovhood home and assume 85% of the 
visitors would take the van tour. Revenue 
and profits would be as follows: 


Sales: 
44.506 adulis w S85 $222.530 
22.253 children & 
seniors @ $2.50 55.632 
TOTAL SALES $278.162 
Total operating costs $202.176 
Profits before taxes and 
franchise fees 875.986 
Proposed franchise fee 
(10%) S 27.816 
Net profit before taxes $48.170 


The profit margin indicated in the calcu- 
lations above would be approximately 17%. 
Relative to the tour van industry. this 
percentage would provide a solid profit 
margin for the concessioner. Therefore. the 
proposed tour van system would be 
economically feasible for alternatives 2. 3. 
and 4. 
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ECONOMIC ANALYSIS — ALTERNATIVE 
1 


However. with the difference in projected 
visitation for alternative |. the following 

estimates suggest that a tour van system 
would not be feasible for that alternative. 


Sales: 
40.420 adulis @ $5 $202.100 
20.210 children & 
seniors @ $2.50 90,524 
TOTAL SALES $252.624 
Total operating costs $202.176 
Profits before taxes and 
franchise fees S 50.448 
Proposed franchise fee (10%) S 25.262 
Net profit before taxes S$ 25.168 


The figures for alternative | are based on 
85% of the visitors using the tour vans. In 
1990 fewer than 2.350 visitors used the 
tour vans. This represents only 6.75% of 
the visitation as counted at the depot and 
only 3.3% of the visitation counted at the 
Georgia Welcome Center. 
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APPENDIX F: POTENTIAL RAILROAD USE TO THE BOYHOOD HOME 


A review of the costs for instituting a 
railroad transportation system from the 
depot to the boyhood home was also 
completed. Mr. Mark Valentine. general 
manager of the Georgia Southern Railroad 
(formerly owned by the CSX Corporation). 
provided the following figures: 


To purchase a used diesel locomotive in 
fairly good condition would cost about 
$100.000 (depreciated over 15 vears or 
$128 per week). 


Used passenger cars with air- 
conditioning are estimated to cost 
$25.000 each. It is assumed that two 
cars would be needed. 


Annual repairs and maintenance are 
projected at $5.000 for the locomotive 
and $2.000 each for the passenger cars. 


A diesel locomotive would consume five 
gallons of fuel per hour while idling. At 
8.62 to 8.65 cents/gallon. Mr. Valentine 
projected we would use between S600 to 
$800 worth of diesel fuel per week. 


Engineers and conductors average $200 
per day each. 


The Georgia Southern would lease the 
Park Service vear-round track rights for 
$24.000 per vear. This would only 
include the 2.5 3 miles between the 
depot and the boyhood home. 


It was suggested that insurance should 
be carried in the amount of $10 million: 
however. for this study, $2 million was 

used at a cost of 88.000 per vear 


Item Weekly Costs 
Depreciation (locomotive and cars) S$ 192 
Fuel 800 
Labor*® 3.758 
Track lease 462 
Repair and maintenance** 173 
Insurance 154 

TOTAL COSTS PER WEEK $5.539 
* Labor includes: 

1 engineer $1.400 

1 conductor 1.400 

1 person to clean cars 280 


22% taxes and fringe benefits 678 


** Does not include provision for major 
repairs. 


If the fare is established at $5 for adults 
and $2.50 for seniors and children. and 
assuming that there would be two adults 
for every senior /child. the average fare 
would be $4.17. A financial break-even 
point would be 1.330 passengers per week. 
This number of passengers is not 
considered possible during the start-up 
years. and therefore a railroad 
transportation system would not be 
economically feasible for a concession- 
operated service. 


However. as visitation increases. it may be 
possible to initiate an economically feasible 
railroad service to the boyhood home [it 
would take 69.060 passengers per vear to 
realize a break-even financial position). If 
railroad service is initiated. some type of 
emergency back-up transportation (perhaps 
school buses or an arrangement with the 
Southwest Georgia Railroad) should be on 
call in the event that the locomotive should 
break down between the depot and the 
bovhood home. 





APPENDIX G: FLORA OF PLAINS HIGH SCHOOL SITE 


oO = ornamental 
COMMON NAME 


Trees 
arbor vitae 
cunninghamia 
deodar cedar 
dogwood 
eastern red cedar 
elm 
pecan 
red oak 
sycamore 
water oak 


Shrubs 


abelia 
amure privet 
arbor vitae 


azalea 

cherry laurel 

crepe myrtle 
eleagnus. silverberry 
forsvthia 
hackberry 

nandina 

needle palm 
phontinia 
Thunbergii spirea 
Vanhoutte spirea 
wax leaf ligustrum 
winter jasmine 
winter honeysuckle 
wisteria 


*Exact cultivar unknown 


SCIENTIFIC NAME 


Thuja orientalis* (possibly pyramidalis) (o) 


Cunninghamia lanceolata (o) 
Cedrus deodora (o) 

Cornus florida 

Juniperus virginiana 

Ulmus americana 

Carya illinoensis 

Quercus rubra 

Platanus occidentalis 
Quercus nigra 


Abelia grandiflora (o) 
Ligustrum amurense® (0) 
Thuja orientalis* (possibly nana. 
compacta. or bonita) (o) 
Rhododendron indica* 
Prunus caroliniana 
Lagerstroemia indica® (o) 
Eleagnus pungens (o) 
Forsythia intermedia® (o) 
Celtis sp. 
Nandina domestica (o) 
Rhapidophyllum hystrix (o) 
Photinia serrulata (o) 
Spiraea thunbergii (o) 
Spiraea vanhoutteii (o) 
Ligustrum lucidum® (o) 
Jasminum nudiflorum (o) 
Lonicera fragrantissima 
Wisteria sinensis (o) 





References: Dirr 1990. Halfacre and Shawcroft 1989. and personal communication with 
R. Hill. School of Environmental Design. University of Georgia. Athens, GA 


List compiled by Lisa Whitcomb (National Park Service. Southeast Regional Office) 
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As the nation’s principal conservation agency, the Department of the Interior has 
responsibility for most of our nationally owned public lands and natural and cultural 
resources. This includes fostering wise use of our land and water resources, protecting our 
fish and wildlife, preserving the environmental and cultur”’ values of our national parks 
and historical places, and providing for the enjoyment of liie \ rough outdoor recreation. 
The department assesses our energy and mineral resources and works to ensure that their 
development is in the best interests of all our people. The department also promotes the 
goals of the Take Pride in America campaign by encouraging stewardship and citizen 
responsibility for the public lands and promoting citizen participation in their care. The 
department also has a major responsibility for American Indian reservation communities 
and for people who live in island territories under U.S. administration. 


Publication services were provided by Christy Fischer, writer/editor, Glenda Heronema, 


visual information specialist, and Robert Todd, cartographic technician, of the Branch of 
Publications and Graphic Design, Denver Service Center. NPS D-11 April 1993 
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